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of some of these streams have become so unhealthy that no one 
will live nearthem Jt was to remedy this state of affairs that 
the S€run canals were constructed 

No cmban! ments have ever been maintained by Government 
slong the Gogra and Ganges; but private embankments have 
existed along periions of the Gogra, since a period long before 
the acquisition of Bihar by the Butish Government. From the 
junction of the Tattle Gandsh with the Gogri, as far as the point 
whore the Dak river runs mto the latter the bank 1s for the most 
part ligh, and vers little in the way of cmbankments 1s needed ; 
south of this port a zinuadim embinkment runs down to a point 
above Godni The D this also artihaally emban¥ed on both sides 
for some distance above ats yunrtion wth the Gogri. Between 
Revelganj and Sonpur there 1s very little in the way of embank- 
ments At the beginn ng of lust century, however, if would 
apy ar dla th yo an « ot Kasmir aud Chiind were partially 
protected by einbankfhents, which wero entirely cared away by 
extinsise flools in 1834S, sinco thit dito nothing has boen 
done to rester flhem The wont of yup re embiukments along 
the Gogrirver has been sever ly felt on more than one occasion, 
even in tho last 20 years As a'ready stated, tho bredhing of a 
gamindan ombankmant m 1&9) near Minjla resulted in a disas- 
trous flood, and this flood led to proposals that Government should 
take ovcr and improve the embankments along the Gogra ‘Lhe 
project was eventually vetod and these works are still left to the 
care of the samindirs and villagers. 
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Cash rents are almost universal, only 4 per cent. of the holdings Gas 
of settled and »ocupanoy ryots, which account for nearly 85 per ###*® 
cent. of the total m mber of holdings, paying produce rents, The 
average rate of rent is higher than in any other district in North 
Bihar, and is also lughor than in the neighhouring districts of the 
United Lrovinces Rents generally rule lower in tho north 

of the district; and the southern part, where the pressure of popu- 
lation 18 greatest and cultivation most advanced, is mainly respon- 
sible for the high rates prevailing The following table shows 

the average incidence of t]e rents recorded at the Inst settlement 

for different classes of ryote — 


Class of riots. Arva in acroe, | Rent in rupees,| Rate per acre, 





| 
| R 








| oA. F, 

Ryote at fixed rates sn | 9 840 80,840 8 492 

Settled or occupsney ryote ..,/ 1,102,882 47,76,781 465 4@ 

Non-oceupancy ryote | 16,198 71,839 6 0 8 
— a 

Total =... 1,125,907 | 48,78,960 45 4 


| 

It will be observed that nearly the whole of the rental of the 
district is paid by settled and occupancy rgota, only one lakh 
being payable by ryots at fixed rates and by non-ocoupanoy ryote. 
The rents paid by settled and occupancy ryots are highest in 
Sonpor and Uhapr& thanas, where the average is Re. 5-8-7 and 
Re. 5-6-4 per acro, respectively; Senpur being « densely popu- 
lated thina, while the rate for Chapra is raised by the high rents 
paid for garden lands in the neighbourhood of the town. Ryots 
at fixed rates pay the lowest rents in Darauli and Minjhi thansa, 
which contain » large number of bhekhbirits or reeumed rent-free 
grants, and the higheet rents in Barantpur thine, mainly because 
it contains some villeges with rich and fertile soil in which value 
acle crops are grcwn. The rent rate of non-occupancy ryote is 

@2 
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considerably higher than that of occupancy ryote; and as might 
be expected, under-ryots pay the highest rent rate of all, for 
though, *in somo villages, they have proved that they acquire 
oorupancy rights by custom, the majority are merely tenante-at- 
will and allow the superior ryot to exact what terms he pleases. 

At tho assessmont made by the orders of Akbar at the end of 
the 16th century, an all-round rate of about Re, 1-8 per acre 
was imposed, For 220 years after Akbar’s settlement no satis- 
factory evidence as to rent rates is forthcoming, but it appears 
that in the beginning of the 19th century the rate was over 
Re Lan acre in the northern part, of the district, which was in 
an unsettled state, and between Rs 2 and Rs. 4 in the reat of 
the district, though the rates for good lands capable of bearing 
special crops wero three or four times as much es this. Forty 
years later ao ront rate of Rs. 2-6 was paid in the villages subject 
to rosumption, but there aro good grounds for believing that the 
rate for the district, as a whole, was a good deal higher than this. 
Finally, in 1570 wo find that a rate of Rs, 4-14 per acre pre- 
vailed in the area held by the Tlathwa Raj, as a result of three 
enhancements made in the preceding 20 years; and it is certain 
that most of the other landlords must havo raised their demands 
to an oven greater extent. It is known that, in the estates of 
petty landlords, enhancemonts were going on up to the commence- 
mont of the revent’ settlement proceedings; and there can be no 
doubt that it has only been owing to the provisions of the 
Tenancy Act, enabling the Sottlement Officers to disregard illegal 
enhancements, that the result of the recent settlement has beon 
auch a comparatively moderate rent rate as Rs, 4-5 per acre for 
the district as a whole. 

As regards the methods of enhancement which have been 
usually resorted to by petty proprietors, the partition of estates 
under the old Pertition Act has been a frequent cause of, or 
exouse for, onhanc ment. At the conclusion of the proceedings 
under that Act, the proprietor of each newly formed estate found 
himself in possession of what wore practically new holdings and 
had to write up ontirely fresh rent-rolls, with little to guide him, 
even if he desired guidance, as to the previous rent rate or as 
to what would be a fair rental for the area comprised within 
the new estate. Small wonder then that he often cut the knot 
by levying an entirely new and enhanced rate, to which the 
ryots generally agreed in order to save themselves trouble. 
Government sales for arrears of revenue have also been almost 
jnvariably followed by an enhancement of rent, and the ryots 
pave seldom made any effort to resist this, the belief being 
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universal that the purchaser starts with a (abuia rosa, and can 
levy any rent be likes. 

In many cases enhancements take place for no apparent 
reason, and are then generally rousted by the ryots at least for a 
time. There are two common methods of overcoming this resist 
ance. One is for the landlord to prepare a set of false rent-rolls, 
extending over a number of years, showing the enhanced rents 
which he claims, and then to institute suits for arrears of rent 
against a few ryota. If these ryota can be induced to allow a 
collusive decree to be passed, so much the better; but if not, the 
ryots have generally no receipts or rebutting evidence, and the 
landlord wins his case. ‘Lhe rest of the village as then cowed into 
submission. If, ex the other hand, the landlord is unwilling to 
inour the odium of rusing rents, he lets cut his estate to a 
tenure-holder for a term of years, giving him an euhanoyd ront- 
roll to work on. The tenure-holder knows that bis connection 
with the village is a temporary ong, aud is not fou scrupulous as 
to the methods he adopts for bringing the ryota to terms, Lo is 
thus frequently able to hand the villago back to the proprietor 
with a greatly-euhanced rent-roll. 

Produro rents are of threo kinds,—/aldt, bédoke and manhhap, Provvca 
Under tho latds system the actual crop is divided either in the“ 
field or on the threshing floor, Under the bsdod system, the 
value of the crop 16 appraised on the field before it is cut, and the 
ryot pays his share to the landlord ether in kind or in cash after 
the harvest, Where tho sankhap system prevails, the ryot has 
to pay o certain number of naunds per tiyka to tho landlord, 
irrespective of the outturn. This system is seldom met with 
in Saran, and is extremely unpopular among the ryote, for the 
rate is generally so high as to leaye the ryot only 9 small margin 
of profit in ordinary years, while in bad years he often has to 
make over the whole produce to bis landlord These disadvant- 
ages are not counterbalanced by the fact that in an extremely 
good year the ryot may be able to retainemore of the produce 
than he would if he paid a bata: rent; and on the whole, it may 
be said that the system has nothing to recommend it from the 
fyot’s point of view. The datdi system is the most common in 
Saran, end it is sedulously fostered by the gumdshta class, to 
whom it offers unlimited opportunities for pilfering. Further 
description of produce rents is hardly neccasary, for they are 
of little importance in Saran. There can be little doubt that 
their rarity is a sign of agricultural development. 

Masous in Chapra earn daily wages ranging from 4 annas to wigs, 
5 annas 4 pies, and carpenters from 6 to 6 annas; in the interior, 
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they are paid 2 annas and given two meals per diem, vis., half a 
seer of satfu at midday, and half a seer of rice or barley flour in 
the eveying, with perhaps an allowance of da/. Labourers are paid 
2annaa a day in Chapra, and 6 Gorakhpuri pice with half a seer of 
satiu outside the town; women get 14 anna, and boys from 1 to 14 
anna in Chapra, and in the country 6 Gorakhpuri pice. A house- 
buildor gets 3 to 4. annas in Chapra. blacksmiths from 4 to 6 annas 
and Nunids 4 annas, the corresponding wages in the interior 
being 2 annasin the first two cases and 8 Gorakhpuri pice in the 
Inst. Cooks and house servants get Re. 1 to Its. 2, besides 
daily food and two pieces of cloth ina year. A cart-driver gets 
Re. 1-8 to Ks. 2, in addition to his daily food and two cloths a 
year. A sais or groom gets Rs. 5 to Re. 7 per mensem, and a 
sweeper from 8 annas to ls. 2 per mensem; a barber receives one 
pice for shaving, and e washerman 4 to 6 aunae per score of clothes 
washed In the villagcs, however, barbers and washermen are 
paid annually at the rate of two paseris (10 seers) of grain per 
head, exoluding unmarried boys and girls. 

The wages both of village artisans and of field labourers 
are generally paid in kind. An ordimary full day’s wage for 
digging is three local seers of grain and one seer of sattu; the 
grain and satiu are always the cheapest kind available, and 
in an ordinary year their money value would be rather less 
than 2annas. The wages of the hired ploughman are the same 
as those of an ordinary labourer if he works the whole day, but, 
ass matter of fact, ploughing is almost entirely done in the 
forenoon. Tho ordinary rate in the case of hired ploughs 
appears to work out to about J amnas per diem. As a rule, 
however, the cuitivators lend their ploughs to one another and 
do not need to hire ploughmen and ploughs. For transplanting, 
which is necessary only in the case of nce and marud, the rates 
are elighly higher than for ordinary agricultural labour, but 
their money value hardly exceeds 2 annas per diem; while - 
the rate for weeding and for carting manure comes to only 1} 
anba, 

For harvesting, payment is nearly always made by giving the 
Jabourer a share of the produce, varying from one-sixteenth to 
one-twentieth. In the case of threshing, the cultivators rarely 
have any need to employ outside labour, as they act on a system 
of mutual aid; one cultivator lends his bullocks one day to 
hia neighbour and gets his neighbours’ bullocks the next day, the 
one condition being that the bullooks shall not be muzsled, i.¢., 
the man whose crop is being threshed feeds the bullocks so 
long as he uses them. For threshing the landlord’s aups 
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® tenant has to lend his bullocks, getting little in return except 
their feed, and possibly a meal for himself, if he assista personally 
at the threshing. : e 

The cultivation of the bhadoi, aghani and rabi crops affords Supply af 
almost continuous work to labourers from about the end of !bour ~ 
May, when famm or the preparation of the land for the d/adoé 
crops begins, until the end of October. From the beginning 
of November to the middle of March is the slack season for 
labour. In November and December labourers subsist on the 
produce of their own dhad:t fields and on any earnings they can 
get by working in those of their masters; and during the next 
24 months they live on what they earn from outting paddy: 
even though they exchange the paddy they receive for yams and 
other cheap food, they often have dithoulty in making both onds 
meet. At this time, however, there is a great exodus of labourers 
in search of employment, tho ccolies going in thousands td 
work in the fields, in the docks on the Hooghly, and on the rnil- 
ways, and returning for the agricultural operations which take 
place with the breaking of the monsoon. They usually borrow 
abont Re 6a head at 25 per cent. to enable thom to go to their 
work ; if they get work, they ¢-nerally send Ke 6 or Ke, 8, or 
less, in January to their homes or to the money-londers, If 
successful, they come back by rail, bringing from Hs. 20 to 
Kes. 36 per man: those who fall sick and have no friends, walk 
back, and may or may not reuch their homes. 

Regarding the general question of the eupply of labour, 
the following extract 1s quoted from {he Keport on Labour 
in Bengal (1906) by Mr. Foley. “The pressure of tho popula- 
tion on the soil is mory felt in this district than in any other 
district of Bengal, and Saran 1s tho first distmct in Bengal to 
oome to the pomt where it canuvot mamtain it population. 
Hence, emigration is absolutely necessary, and, excluding certain 
‘districts from which tea gardens recruit, the numbers of emigrants 
are greater than from any other district in dndia. baran eup- 
plies labour to all kinds of industnes except the coal mines, and 
the majority of the hands in the jute mulls appear to come from 
this district. The chief exodus of labour from the district is in 
November and December, the cvolies going by rail rd Katihar 
to sut the crops in Eastern Bengal. They return in Maroh, 
April, May, June or the beginning of July. During October and 
November s large amount of labour is available. There is some 
litthe difficulty in procuring labour in the district in July, 

and March, but for the rest of the year it is plentiful. 
I, belisvo the zates and conditions of work in Celoutta industries 
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are well known in the district. There is a constant flow to and 
from the mills, and one man will inform a whole village as to 
what- his earnings aud work have been. The people of Saran, 
I take it, are well aware of the benefits to be derived from 
employment in the industriel centres, and a larger number than 
from any other district seek employment in those centres 
spontaneously. ” 
The rice (in seers and cluttacks per rupee) of common 
— rice, wheat, gram and salt 
Po, ar during the last fortnight 
{| Years. Fikes | Wheat, Gram. Sa’t , in March for the 15 years 
ot atl -————— | ending in 1905 is given in 


' 
4 


| §.Cb. | 8, Ch. 8.Cb, 8,Ch, the margin. The cheapen- 

; ic . ‘s ing of salt during this 
ed ste [18 O'{a3 0 1844 11 > period is attributed to the 
‘eeeiaden | Ont Gee ee my 147 reduction of the salt tax, 
ies = ee As regards the prices 
of food-grains at different fimes of the year, prices aro casy at 
the beginning of October, when the bhados crop is well in the 
market, but they riso sharply by the end of the mouth, no doubt 
owing to exportation; by the eud of November they are again 
easier with the incoming of the great aghant rece crop, and then 
rise with more or less regularity till the cud of February. In 
the mouth of Mardh relief comes with the imgathering of the rats 
harvest, and prices fall till about the end of April or the middle 
of May, when « rise commences once more, which continues till 
the early bhados crops come in towards the end of July. ‘Lhese 
crops ary su cheap and plentiful, that the general average then 
fails sharply tall the end of September. 

The harvesting of each of the three great crops naturally 
ushers in a distinct fluctuation in prices. Cirain is, ou the whole, 
cheapest in Soptember, just after the b4ador is in; not quite so 
cheap early in May, whon the ruts has all been gafhered home; 
and less cheap at ‘tbe end of November, when the rice reaches 
the market. Conversely, grain is dearest just before each of 
these three harvests is reaped, «¢., in October, February and 
July. It might bave beon thought that as rice is the largest 
and most important crop in the district, its advent would have 
had the greatest effect on the prices of food; but it must be 
remembered that, owing to the demand for exportation, rice is 
never a very cheap grain. The same consideration holds good 
in s less and still lesser degree as regards the rebi and the 
bhadoi, for this latter crop (except maize) is but little exported ; 
in other words, and generally, the influence of sesh 
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erop on prices varies inversely with the demand upon it for 
exportation. 

The maximum price of paddy during the famine of ©1866 Famine 

was Rs. 5-10 per standard maund and of rice Rs. 8 per maund aa 
the highest prica that rice reached in 1874 was 9 soors per rupee. 
In the famine cf 1897 the price of rice rose to 9 seers in October 
1896, was as high as 8 seurs a rupes in the second fortnight of 
May, and reached the maxinmm of 7} seers per rupeo during 
the second half of June. Maize started at 12 seers at the begin- 
ning of December 1806, rose to 104 sects in the first threo months 
of 1897, and reached the highest price of 64 socrs at the end of 
June. The cuoapest articles of food throughout the famine 
were warud, which, however, was only obtainable in small 
quantities, and barley. The former sold at 15 seers to 134 soors 
till March, and then disappeared from the market. ‘Pho datter 
began to soll at 14 seers at the ond of Fubruary, and then rose 
steadily to 13 seors at the end of May and to 10 seess 10 chittacks 
at the end of July. 

It is of some interest to compare the high prices now prevail- 
ing with those of 30 yearsago In 1907 the price of common 
rice has beon consistently abovs [seers a rupes, even after the 

* breaking of the monsvon, without relief measures bomg neces 
sary; whereas in Hunter's Statistial Account of Bengal (pub. 
lished in 1877) it was stated that the rise of the price of rice to 
12 seers per rupes and of maize to 1) sors per rupeo would, in 
tho opiniun of tho Collector, nocessituto the opening of relief works, 

From the enquiries made at the last settlement it appoars Maramtas 
that an average family in Suran cousists of 5 mombers, and that eed 
an ordinary cultivator has to spend Hs. 15 a year to maintain ov ras 
each person in his family. It may be therefure inferred that an 7*°7* 
ordinary agricultural family in Saran will require Ra. 7 @ yoar 
to maintain itself in moderate comfort. The average profits 
of cultivatio® have been, on careful calculation, estimated at 
Be. 25-10 per acre, so that an ordinary famfly of 5 members 
will be able to manage with a holding of 3 acres. If they 
carry on the work of cultivation themselves, and spend nothing 
on it exoept the cost of seed, the profits would amount to 
Re. 30 per acre, and a holding of 24 acres would consequently 
saffice for their maintenance in an ordinary year, while a family 
with 3 acres would be fairly comfortable, if not in debt. It is 
satisfactory, therefore, to find that the average size of the hold- 
ing of a family of pure cultivators (who form more than 
three-fifths of the total population of the district) is 3°8 acres, é.2., 
it exeveds the subsistence holding (24 acres) by more than an acre. 
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Consequently the pure cultivators, as a body, if they are not in 
debt, should be in fairly comfortable circumstances. Of the 
labourers, about 240,000, or one-tenth of the total population, 
have holdings so small that they cannot maintain themselves 
on them in moderate comfort, and a sithilar proportion have no 
land st all, but must live entirely on the wages they earn. 
These cultivating and landless labourers, forming altogether 20 
per cent. of the total population, are probably unable to save 
anything even in the best of years. and it is this class which 
must porforce turn to Government for relief in a year of scarcity. 
But it is noticeable that, even in the great famine of 1896-97, 
they displayed considerable staying powers and must have man- 
aged to maintain themselves without the assistance of Government, 
for the largest number of persons relieved on any one day was 
58,17%,%r only 6 por cent of the population of the affected area. 

Regarding indvbieduess, Mr. Kerr writes:—“ The ordinary 
cultivator should be able to, save sufficient in good and ordinary 
years to tide him over an occasional season of short crops. There 
seems to he no reason why he should fall into debt. But, asa 
matter of fact, a very large proportion of the cultivators is in 
debt. Mr. \Tytler goes so far as to say thut 95 per cent. of the 
ryote live and die in debt ; and that they die in debt follows, as” 
& mattor of course, in the great majority of cascs from the fact 
that thoy are born in debt and make no effort during their life- 
timo to pay off their debt, Our statistics of mortgages do not 
disclose such a degree of indebtedness as was estimated by Mr, 
Tytler. ‘hey show that only 5} per cent. of the total ryoti ares 
is mortgaged, and that only 1o per cent. of the total number of 
holdings are affected either in whole or in part by mortgages 
onthe land. ‘The total indebtedness of the ryots, as recorded by 
us, is just under Rs. 50,00,000, or little more than one-tenth of 
the value of the gross outturn in an ordinary year. Amounts lent 
on scourity other than the land are of course not*included, but 
the land is th ryot’s chief source of oredit, and only petty loans 
are granted on cther security. Our statistics also do not include 
mortgages in which the land is givep as security, but possession 
is retained by the borrower. But the lender is generally too 
much afraid of a previous mortgage to advance money without 
obtaining possession ; and loans of this kind are, as a rule, made 
only to persons whose credit is otherwise good, and do not 
represent any serious or permanent addition to the indebtedness 
of the agricultural classes. 

“ Allowing for all this, and for the fact that the 
amount of the debt is genorally swelled by the addition of the 
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compound interest, we shall be safe in saying that the. total 
indebtedness of the Saran ryots is well under a crore of rupees. 
As wo shall see, the gross annual profits derived by the ryets 
from the area in their cultivation after payment of rent is uaually 
over 34 crores. The indebtedness of the Saran peasantry, as a 
whole, cannot, therefore, be considered a very serious matter. 
But it must be remembered that the indebtedness is borne by not 
more than 20 per cent. of the tital numbor of holdings. The 
proportionate annual profits of these would be little over 60 lakhs, 
and as practically the whole of this must be required for subsis- 
tence purposes, there is little chance of the debt being paid off 
from the profits of cultivation alone. As a matter of fact, too, 
many of the ryots take ro trouble to pay off their debts Tho 
profits of a good year are made the exouse fur mereased expendi- 
ture on marriages and other ceremonies, Under those ci¥oum- 
stances, it is perhaps satisfactory to find the total amount of the 
oultivators’ indebtedness no lugher than it ia, But thongh four. 
fifths of pure cultivators are probably not in debt at all, or at all 
events are not sufficiently involved to be compelled to part 
with their lands for the purpose of raising money, and though 
these can, taking one year with m ther, mamtain themselves in 
moderate comfort by the protits of cultivation, at must not bé 
supposed that the district could support any addition to the 
agricultural community without immediate deterioration of the 
condition of that community asa whole. Many members of the 
agricultural community must suffer sevorcly sn bad years, and, 
though the greater part of the cultivatmg vlasses can earn a 
comfortable livelihood at present, any considerable increase in 
their numbera under present ovnditions must be followed by 
substantial reduction of the standard of comfort” 

After pointing out that Saran, having reached the point at 
which it can no longer support an increase im its population in 
moderate comfort from the produce of the soil, is meeting this 
strain on its resources, not by further subdivision 6f holdings and 
@ consequent reduction in the standard of comfort, but by cmigra- 
tion, Mr. Kerr goes on to summarizo his conclusions as follows :— 
“(1) Eighty-four per cent. of the total population of Saran, os 
just over two million souls, are entirely dependent on agriculture 
as @ means of livelihood. (2) A quarter of a million of these 
have no lands at all, or only minute plots, and are practically 

dent on the wagee of Jabour. Ruther more than half of 

this class had to turn to Government for relief during the last 
famine. (3) Another quarter of a million have small holdings 
amet exoveding two acres on the average for each family. This 
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is insufficient to support them, and they have to eke out their 
livelihood by working for other cultivators. (4) The remaining 
ofie-half million have holdings oxceeding on the average 34 sores 
per family. These are pure cultivators, who only work in their 
own fields. As the smallest hclding on which a family can be sup- 
ported is 24 acres, this class as a body is in a moderate condition 
of comfort. Loss than one-fifth of them are in debt to the extent 
thet they have had to part with their holdings or portions of them 
in order to borrow money, and only one-twentieth of the ryoti 
area is mortgagod in this way. (5) The total amount of indebt- 
edness of this kind is less than one-third of the share of the groas 
annual produce secured by the cultivating classes. On the other 
hand, the indebtedness is borne by less than one-fifth of the whole 
body of ryots, and on them it snust press heavily. (6) Under the 
present conditions of agriculture, the district is incapable of 
supporting any conmderable increase of population without a 
material reduction in the standard of comfort (7) Even now 
the district produces baroly sufficient food for ifs own require- 
ments, but the excellence of its communications greatly lessena 
tho gravity of this factor.” 
. “Tho picture thus drawn,” he adds, “contains both light 
and shade. Apart from the landless labourers, whose condition 
must always be precarious, the rest of the agricultural community, 
a6 6 whole, enjoy a moderate degree of comfort and can with- 
stand » seasun of scarcity without turning to Government for 
relief, Their indebtedness is relatively small, aud their lands are 
not passing into the hands of professional money-londers to any 
appreviablo oxtent. Tho census figures, and the conduct of the 
people in the last famine, show that they would rather emigrate 
than submit to a reduction of their standard of comfort or to 
further subdivision of their holdings. If this spirit prevails and 
spreads throughout the less enterprising classes, there should be no 
fear of any deterioration in the material condition of the Saran 
agricultural oommunity.”* 


deere stint See ee lim ame a 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADER. 
Acoorpinc to the statistics obtained at the consus of 1901, Qocgy,. 
no leas than 81 per cent of the population are dependent on tions. 
agrioulture for their livelihood, this bong the highest proportion 
in Bihar, Nine per cent. ary engaged in various industrios, four 
per cent. are goneral labourers, the professional classes account for 
one percent, andthe remainder follow other occupations, Of 
those dependent on agriculture, 99 per cent. are rent-payers, 
6 per cent. are labourers, and 2 per cont are rent-reoeivers. 
Rather leas than half (49 per cont ) are actual workers, inolud- 
ing 851,000 rent-payers, 15,000 ront-receivers, and 92,000 field 
labourers; but ths actual number of persons who are, in the 
main, depondent on fild latour im iiiwh greater Grain-parchors 
(16,000), cow-koepers (12,000), indeur servants (11,0(0), grocers 
(11,000), oilmen, washermen and yottera are numerous, and 
so are saltpetre refiners, mat-makera, and vegetable sellers. In 
most of these occupations females take a prominent part, and 
the number of women who earn their own living is excoptionally 
large. It iso remarkable fact, for instance, that of every 100 
rent-paying tenants who aro actual workers, as many as 37 are 
women; while the female agrioultural labourers are moro than 
double the number of male labourers Female labour ia, in 
fact, more extensively employed than in any other district in 
Bengal. 

The chief industries of Saran are connected with agriculture, Mave- 
vis., the manufacture of indigo, sugar and opium, which bring racrenss. 
large sums of money into the district and afford employment to 
many thousands of its inhabitants. The only other important 
industry isthe manufacture of raltpstre, but there are a number of 
amall handicraft, such as the manufacture of brass and pottery, 
doth-weeving, oil-preesing, eto. 

The indigo industry has been the premior indostry of Saran ledigo, 
for the last half-century, but is now losing its pre-eminence 
owing to the competition of artificial dye. It still, however, 
plays an important part in the rural economy of the district, 
sand en account of it will be given in the noxt chapter. 
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One of the immediate results of the decline of the indigo 
industry has been the manufacture of refined sugar on an 
extensive scale. This, curiously enough, isa return to an earlier 
state of things, for many of the indigo concerns originally 
started as sugar factories, the manufacture of sugar being given 
up when indigo proved more profitable. The reverse process 
is now tuking place, and factories are replacing indigo by sugar. 
The resuscitation of the sugar industry was pioneered by the 
India I)evelopment Company, which a few yeara ago established 
& head factory at Ottur in Muzaffarpur, and a branch factory at 
Barhoga in this district, the cane being crushed, and the juice 
boiled, clarified, and made into sugar by elaborate machinery 
imported from Europe. The Barhogi factory has now been 
closed; but modcrn sugar works have also been opened at 
Marhora by the Cawnpure Sugar Works Company, and at 
Baukath und swan, which carry un work on a large scale. 
The number of native refineries has also increased in recent 
years, rinng from 53 in 1599-1900 to 93 in 1904-05. 

Molacis (yur) are prepared by the cultivators, who grow the 
cane and press the juice, either with the old fashioned kolhw, a 
kind of pestle and mortar arrangement used a'so for expressiag 
oil, or more commonly with eheap iron roller mills manufactured 
locally in imitation of the better ones made at Bihia or Kushtia 
by European firms The sugar manufactured by the native 
refiners is chiefly exported to the United Provinces and Calcutta, 

The manufacture of opium is another industry of great 
importance, because of the large sums it brings to the cultivators. 
The first process consists of the manufacture of what is known 
as “leaf,” which begins when the poppy plants flower in 
January and February. Assoon as the flowers mature, the petals 
are collected and put in an earthenware plate, placed over a slow 
fire and covered by a damp cloth. They are then pressed by 
means of a clofh-pad, until the steam, acting upon the resinous 
matter contained in the petals, causes them to adhere together and 
form a thin round cake varying from 6 to 12 inches in diameter. 
In the case of leaves of the highest quality, which are called 
chaudi, the thick portion by which they are attached to the capeules 
is usually out off. The leaves are delivered to the officers of the 
Opium Department, and are paid for according to quality. After 
delivery, they are sent to the Factory at Patna, where they are 
used in making the outer shell or envelope of the opium balla, 
The dried leaves and thinner portions of the stalks of the poppy 
plants, broken up fine, form what is known as “‘teeeh,” 
which is used, after being thoroughly sifted and cleaned, for 
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packing balls of provision opium for exportation, and aleo for 
affixing to the cake. A small portion is hand-sifted and reduced 
tos fine powder like saw-dust, which is used for dusting *the 
cakes immediately after manufacture, to prevent them sticking 
to the earthenware cups in which they are stored. 

After the petals have been taken off and the capsules allowed 
to ripen, they are ready for the extraction of the juice. The 
eapsules are lanced vertically in the afternoon, at intervals of 3 or 
4 days, with an instrament composed of three or four sharp iron 
blades tied together, the incisions being sufficiently deep to let the 
juice flow frecly from the shell of the capsule, without breaking 
througk its inner wall into tho receptacle for seed. The juice 
is then allowed tu exudu and coagulate on the capsule until the 
next morning, when it is scraped off. Tho svrapings are ollected 
in shallow brass or carthon vessels, and tilted up so as to allow 
the draining off of a black sLiay substance, called posed, which 
is formed under certain atmospheric conditions. Tho pasewd is 
collected separately and taken over from tho cultivators by the 
Departmont On the care with which the peated is separated 
from the drug depends, to a great extent, the purity of the 
gpium delivered. Tho drug ia jerriodicaily turned over and 
mauipulated until the time fixed for ita weighment, which takes 
place usually about tho middle of April, when the cultivators are 
summoned iu regular order to certain appointed Weighing places, 
where the weigh nent of the opium is conducted under the direct 
supervision of gazctted officers of the Department. 

The drug is classitied according to its consistenoo by the officer 
in charge, who also examines it for adulteration. Should the 
‘opium be found to contain any foreign substance or be suspected 
of such, it is set aside for subsequent and more detailed examina- 
tion by the Opium Examiner at the Factory; and, on that 
officer’s report, the opium is either confiscated, or a reduction made 
from its value according to the degree of adulteration. Good 
opiam is paid for on delivery ai the rate of Ré. 6 per seer of 70 
degrees consistence or more, iz., if it contains 70 per cent. or 
more of pure opium, and the price falls if the drug contains 


less than 70 per cent. of pure opium. After classification and” 


weighment, the opium, if of low quality, is placed in earthen jars, 
bat if more solid, t.¢., of over 67 degrees consistence, it is put in 
stout drill bags, which are then sealed and despatched to the 
Patna Factory, where it is manufactured into the opium of 


700. 
Bre production ot saltpetre was formerly one of the most gicstes, 


Snportant industzics of Baran. It appears first to have been 
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éxploited by the Dutch, who, as stated in Chapter LI, established 
a factory at Chapra before 1666; and by the beginning of the 
A 8th century the English had also set up their “ peter godowns ” 
there. Even as late as the beginning of the 19th century, when 
saltpetro was in great demand for the manufacture of gunpowder 
during the long French war, it was flourishing industry; and 
in Hamilton's Description of Hindostan (1820) we find it stated 
that the groster part of the saltpetre intended for the Company’s 
investment was procured from Hijipur and the adjacent division 
of Siran The fall of prices caused the Europeans who formerly 
ongagol in the trade to withdraw their capital, and the mana- 
facture is now entirely in the hands of natives It is a declining 
industry, and the ouffurn has decreased steadily of late years, A 
series of bad seasons, combined with low prices in Calcutta, has 
had.an injerious offect on the manufacture, and many refineries 
hove banda The outturn of saltpetro has, accordingly, fallen 
from $41,000 maunds in 1895-93 to 60,000 maunds in 1904-05, and 
that of the salt educed during the manufacture from 8,000 maunds 
to less than 4,000 maunds The annual outturn is still, however, 
larger than in any other Bihar district, except Muzaffarpur. 
Crude saltpetre (adr sora) is manufactured from the saliferous 
earth found noar village homesteads by a rough process of 
filtration, Thoindustry ia in the hands of a hardly caste of 
salt workers, called Nuniis, and is under tho control of the 
Northorn India Salt Department, which grants licenses permitting 
the manufacture. Bofore the saltpetre becomes fit for the 
markot, it has to be refined in the village rofuery, which generally 
belongs to a man of somo capital, who has advanced money to 
the Nunie ‘The process of refining is very simplo. Crude salt- + 
petre is mixed with water and boiled ina pan for some hours, 
the impurities Leing skimmed off. Tho liquor 1a then taken out 
of tho pan and pleced in earthen vats to cool. After cooling 
for some hours, it is taken out of the first vat, placed in another 
earthen vessel, ant allowed to cool for thres days. The deposit 
is then strained through baskets and dried, and the process is 
complete. Small quantities of salt are produced from the liquor 
“Jeft in the oarthon pots after the manufacture of crade saltpeire, as 
woll aa after the manufacture of what is called kothid sora, another 
form of refined saltpetre. Another bye-product is sulphate of 
soda, which is exported to Patna and to Upper India. It is used 
for ouring hides and fattening cattle, and, in some parte of 
Bengal, as an artificial manure for certain crops. 
Other Nodular limestone (kankar) of good quality is found throligh- 
wleerale. out the distzict exoopt in the north-west corner. It is used fo 
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metalling roads and for ballast on the railway, and is also 
exported to Patna. The supply is said to be diminishing owing 
to the large demands made upon it Pottery clay of a supefiore 
kind is found near tho town of Siwan, and pottery is made 
from it. 

Coarse cloth is woven in many places, but the industry, which Cloth 

. é weavil 
was never very important, is dechuing with the importation of .vq priate 
English jnece-goods Tho native carpets called days) are menue ing. 
factured at Rampur near Sinan ‘The apparatus used is of the 
usual rough kind employed in Pahdr and needs no deserption. 
Attempts have lewn made to train the local weavers im the use of 
fly-shuttle, but have not been sreeosstul A good deal of cotton 
is spun at Margany, but asa cule amported yain is uae 

In Siwin a fow famihes are inzaged in coarse but rather 
effective printing ou cloth = The cloth as first dipped in a mixtere 
of powdered my robalan and water, aud after being dred in the 
sun attains a beght khaki colour [t i then stamped by hand 
with various figures, emblems ot fliwers, ofc. in black and red 
with wooden seals or sfamps unported from Mirzapur After 
being washed, thy stamped oth i dipped im large iron or 
copper pans contaming some add si colour mixed with water, 
which i heated overa fro for about two hours This process 
serves to enhance the brlhansy and stability of the printed 
colours The cloth, atter bang taken out of the pan, 14 again 
washed andisthen ready for sale It aa used for making tho 
quilt-coverngs called racam, and for farash or thin druggots, 
Saris aro also printed in thes way 

Another common form of printing on cloth consists of 
stamping «oloured saris with silver or gold leaf ornamentation, 
The printer presses a gummed] stamp onto the «di, and then 
impresses on the gummed impressions a pad, to which gold or 
silver leaf, obtained from Balla or Patna, is attached Tho “loaf 
adheres to the gummed impression, and a flower-hke pattorn is 
produced. Those «cloths are in great demand at “weddings, but 
the impression is effaced when the cloth is washed. 

The brass work of Siwin has more than a local reputation, Bras 
which is well deserved, as the materials are good and the work-™ 
manship exoellent Clay mounds only are used, however, and 
the methods of the brazers are primitively simple They first 
prepare a clay mould, and after mixing the different metals 
until the required alloy has been obtained, pour the mixtor into 
the mould. The brass. when cool, is beaten and polished. The 
weaterials are braes or phul, i.e. ® compound of copper and spelter, 
and it is for its phui manufacture that Siwan is Lest known, 
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Sometimes to incroase the brilliancy, silver is mixed with the 
copper and spelter, the mixture being called sausntdz, i.e., 127; 


.this is only made to order, as its manufacture is said to he 


difficult, besides being too expensive for ordinary use. A bell- 
metal ware, ¢alled brdhd, is also produced at Siwin from copper 
and zinc, and is worked up inte supports for hookahs and other 
ornamental urticles; it takes a brilliant polish and ia much in 
demanil 

‘The best pottery in Baran is also made at Siwin from 8 pecu- 
liar kind of tenacious clay, called Avhraw/:, found close to the town. 
Much of the pottery tumed out is remarkable both for its shape 
and decoration, and has a much higher finish than is usually seen 
in native poftery. Tho vessela are baked in earthen jars, so as 
not to come in contact with the flames, and when so baked are 
black. , They are tien glazed with a mixture of fuller’s earth (sayzi 
maths) and clay, fund at Mhodabigh in the &:wan subdivision 
and «tf Gawandari in the Gopilganj subdivision. The mixture 
is combined with mango bark and when dried, is powdered up, 
mixed with water, and appled as a glaze To complete the 
ornamentation, quicksilser in a powdered state is applied delicately 
with a needle to give a silvery colour, and brass dust to give a 
golden colour, the surface being rubbed with a flat stone is 

The manufacturo of lac lias of late years assumed some 
importance, and there are soveral lac factories in Chapri The lac 
is propagated on the sta? treo und is exported to Calcutta, 
Country spirit is manufactured in the usual way from molasses 
(pur) andthe flower of the m-Aud tree (Baasia latifolia) in licensed 
outstills all over the district, and ina small Government distillery 
at Chapré Four soap factorics are reported to be working in 
Siwan; some tobacco is manufactured at Dighwara in the Gopal- 
Ganj subdivision; and at Sonpur there are railway worksahopa 
employing atout 1,000 hands. 

The principal imports are rice, paddy and other food-grains 
from Muzaffarpur, J arbbangS and Bhagalpur, cotton piece-goods, 
Balt and kerosene-oil from Calcutta, and coal from the Riniganj 
and Giridih ooal-fields. The exports are opium, sugar, indigo, 
saltpetre, lao, molasses, linseed, mustard seed, gram, pulees and 
other food-grains. Most of the exports go to Caloutta, but the 
sugar finds a market in the United Provinces. ‘1 he distinguishing 
feature of Saran, of all the districts in Bihar, is the extent to 
which the balance of trade is against it. It never produce 
suffcient food for its own consumption, and imports sently 
exceed exports, the cost of the surplus imports bang teat egal 
trom the earnings of natives of the district employed elerwhare, 
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The amount remitted by money-order is exceptionally large, being 
over 44} lakhs in 1906-07; the large amount thus brought into 
the district represents, not payments for exports, but » Yast 
number of small eums sent for the support of their families by 
persons in service in the army, working as dards in Caloutta 
or as labourers in the docks and mulls, or employed in menial 
work in other parts of Bengal It is to the amount brought 
into the distrut m this way, as well as to the large payments 
made by Government to the opum cultivators and the 
considerable local outlay of the in-igo factories, that tho lower 
classes owe immunity from want 

The grain trade is of capecia’ importance in Saran, a8 oven st 
the best ot times the chatrict rover foods itadf Consequently, its 
merchants are thoroughly acquaited with the gram trade, when 
crops fal and prices nse, the danya merely buys thousands* of 
maunds where he bought hundreds before, knowing well that he 
cannot fail to sell his stock since the purchasing power of the 
district is very great indeed owing fo the large sums brought into 
it by opium by indigo, and by the remittances of onugrants 

The maintrade route of the distnet 1s the Bengal and North- 
Weatern Railway, which traverses it (tom Sonpur to Mairwa, and 
thence continucs to shirt the Mirgan thana at least 75 per cent. 
of the traffieis carmed by the mulway Tho chief importing 
centres are Chapri Revelganj, Sivan, Mahirijganj, Mairwa and 
Mirganj In ad lition to the above, many of the stations have 
considerable marta connected with them, where grain is stored 
and distrbuted Sonpur, Dighwiri and Ekmi bemg three of the 
most important entrepots ‘Thence are supplied the minor centres 
all over the district, where as a rule very little grain is actually 
stored; suffiient for the weekly market bang brought in from 
the nearest large ceutre or from the surrounding villages ‘The 
number of these small centres is wiry large, and there are few 
Villages in tho district that are not within a few males of a bazar, 
forthe distnct has a perfect network of roads, which provide 
the necessary means of communication. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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THE INDIGO INDUSTRY 


Paooneaé Tiyy indigo mdustry ae to have bern introduced in Bihar 


oY THS 
IEDUSTRY 


between E742 and 1785 by Francois Grand, Collector of Tirhut 
(Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga , who Ieft it on record that he mtro- 
duced the manufacturing of indigo after the European manner, 
encouraged the establishment of indigo works and plantations, and 
ergetod three at his own eapense A few yoars later the industry 
was sfarte! in Saran, the fist attempt to cultivate and manufae- 
ture the dye bang made in {798, when Da Ivory, Cuil Surgeon 
at Chapri, and Mr Robert Blake, Assay Master at the Patna 
Mant, obtamed permussion from Gosernment to build a factory at 
Akbarpur (now Sitalpur) in the Sonprurthina About the same 
time, Mr Champa began building another tuetory close by at 
Shikirpur, and in 1794 Mr Shore obtained permission to start a 
factory at or near Darauli; a license was grauted to him to hold 
50 bighas of land, but we bnd bye yeurs later, in 1799, that his 
succvasor Was In possession of as much as 5.750 fij/ax, half of 
which were under indigo Subsequently Mr Champaim. who had 
not obtained a leense from Government. appenrs fo have left the 
factory at Shikarpur; and having been authorized to hold land 
for indig> cultivation, started work at Anantpur, close to the 
junction of the Ganges and Gandak, where he was succeeded in 
790 by Moers. Douie and Maitland. 

During tho early part of the 18th century factories were estab- 
lished in all parts of the district, but up to about 1850 the cultiva- 
tion of indigothy Europeans evems to have been combined with 
the growth and manufacture of sugar About 1830 the high 
prices obtained for indigo dealt a fatal blow at the latter industry ; 
the cultivation of sugar was replaced by indigo, and the suger 
factories were converted into indigo concerns. After this, the 
industry continued to flourish until the end of the 1%th century, 
when there were no loss than 35 indigo factories and 36 outworks 
with 45,500 acres under cultivation. During the last 10 years the 
industry has suffered from the competition of the artificial dye in 
Europe and from the high price of food-graina and the consequent 
demand for land in Bihar. The price of the natura) dye has fallen 
repidly end the area under cultivation has contracted greatly, 
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being returned at only 11.2u0 acres in 1906-07. Government 
has come to the aid of the planters with substantial grante for 
scientific research, the aim of which is to ascertain whothersit is 
possible to increase the outturm and quality of the dye at a choaper 
cost: excellent work in the chemistry, bacteriology and agricul: 
ture of indigo has been done and is still progressing; and efforts 
have been made te umprove the quality of the plant by amporting 
fresh eed from Natal. But ao far these expermments have not 
succeeded in arresting the decay of the industry. The price 
obtained for indigo is barely sutlcient to cover the cost of produas 
tion, and many factories are either closing altogethor or are 
reducing the area cultivated with indigo, growing in its place 
sugar, cotton and connury ccope 

For a long time past the seed used in Saian has been imported, Couivas 
for the most part, fiom the Unites Provinces, and tho syetem TO" 
of getting seed in this way, without any special selection, has 
caused deterioration in the varieties Commonly grown.  Revontly, 
however, Nutal mdige ¢ Indigofera arrecta) has been introduced, 
the seed being obtained dat from Natal aud also fiom plants 
acclimatized in Java ‘Tis plant has been found to give a very 
considerable increase of caloutug inatter, and will produce oxecllent 
cuttings fur two years in saccession and mediocre plants for a 
third year, whereas other vanities heve to be rerown annually, It 
has @ more vigorous habit of growih than the old variety, and the 
leaf contains a larger proportion of the colour-ywiding principle, 

Indigo may follow indigo, but as wore genernily rotated with Sos asd 
such crops as sugarcane, tobacco, poppy, cereals and cilseeds, Lt aanen 
ie an exhauating crop, which cannot well be grown on the same 
land for more than three succesmive seasons; on the other hand, 
being a deep-root crop it forms an excellent rotation crop for those 
which have surface roots, as is the case with many food-grains. It 
ig usually grown on high lands beyond the reach of flouds, deep 
alluvial loams seeming to suit the crop best. ‘Lhe refuse indigo 
plant (sif/) is the manure most vasily obtained and is very Valu. 
able; but it is said that it is less suited for indigo itself than for 
rotation crops. such as those mentioned above, and that indigo 
grown on land heavily treated with s:/4 is liable to injury from 
insect-pests. Farm manures, chemical menures, such as saltpetre 
and lime, bone-dust and oil-cake sre also used. 
. The land on which indigo isto be grown is prepared for sowing Tillege. 
as soon as the knarif crops have been reaped. The lend is + 
ploughed and reploughed until the clods are all pulverized, and 
eiter being manured, is levelled and smoothed with « plank 
yolles composed of a long heavy beam on which two mon stand, 
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The seed is sown at the beginning of the hot weather; and after 
sowing, the roller is again used to level the surface. The seed- 
lings are very delicate until their roots are well developed, and 
many perish owing to dry west winds. They make slow progress 
until the monsoon sets in, when the growth becomes rapid; and 
they are “ready for cutting, which takes place immediately before 
they flower, in July or August. A second crop, known as the 
khunti crop, is obtainable in September, but usually yields less 
than the firet crop. The colouring matter from which indigotin 
is derived oxiste almost entirely in the leaf of the plant. It 
increases as the plant grows, but deteriorates after a certain stage; 
and it is imperative that the plant should be cut as soon as it is 
ripe and carted off quickly to the factory for manufacture. 
Marcrac- = The first. prooves of manufacture consists of steeping the leaves, 
vo, whioh is done in two sets of vats, one on a lower lovel than the 
pea vther. Those on the highest level are used for steeping the plant, 
tions which is kept submerged by logs of wood or bars fixed in pomtion. 
During this process active fermentation takes place, and when it 
is completo, the liquid is drained off into the lower vats, and is 
there subjected toa brisk beating. the effect of which is to cause 
oxidation and separate the particles of dye. As the oxidation 
proceeds, dark blue particles of indigotim appear in the liquid, 
and the beating 18 continued until a httle of the lqwd placed in 
® saucer readily throws a dark blue preapitate Oxidation was 
at one time accomplished by hand-beating, but in most factories 
it is now done by a beating wheel worked by power from a 
central engine. 
be A 1 Finally, tho sediment (ma/) which remains in the vat is boiled, 
prepere- strained, and made up into cakes for the market. The first 
process in the Anal stages of manufacture is to boil the precipitate 
which settles after oxidation. The dye matter is next placed on 
a cloth strainer until it becomes fairly dry. It is then carried 
to the pross and subjected to gradually increasing pressure until 
it has taken the f5rm of firm slabs, which are cut into cakes and 
— slowly dried on racks, 
inte. The indigo concerns, as a whole, hold very little land as 
usm. = proprietors or permanent tenure-holders, owing to the reluctance 
of proprietors to sell their estates or alienate their interests 
by granting permanent (muharari) tenures. The Intter are 
particularly rare, and, as a rule, factories hold practically no land 
on permauent lease, except the area oocupied by their factory 
buildings and s few scattered patches, which circumstances have 
emabled them to obiain on favonrable terms. The bulk of the 


factories’ interest in the land is of a temporery nature, baged ‘on 
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what are known as {hid leases, which run for short periods haxdly 
ever exceeding nine years. The ordinary conditions of these 
leases are that the factory shall pay the proprietor a ope 
emount, which is, as arule, the total amount of the rent-roll of 
the village plus Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 per dighe available for indigo 
cultivation, and that on the expiry of the lease the factory shall 
vacate all lands in the village, after the indigo crop then on the 
ground has been cut. As undertenure-holders, factories hold a 
very small ares, mainly on mortgage of some kind or other. 

The main object of factories in acquiring these proprietary 
and guaa-proprietary rights is to secure land for the cultivation of 
indigo, either direct through their own servents, or through the | 
ordinary ryots of the villages. A factory rarcly attompts to make 
8 profit over rent collections; not infrequently, indeed, it is 
content to collect less from the ryots than it has to pay fo the 
superior lendlord, for its objoct is to keep the ryots contented 
and to make them willing to grow indigo or supply land for the 
cultivation of indigo. 

The temporary tenures held by the concerns are either aimple Temporary 
leases, under which tho fuctory agrees to pay a certain rent for ee 
a term of years, or of the ua‘ure of usufructuary mortgages, the 
factory advancing a certain sum to the superior landlords at the 
beginning of the lease. ‘The terms of repayment vary. Under a 
sadua patua lease, both principal and interest are liquidated before 
the end of the penod of tho lease by yearly deductions from the 
rent payable to the proprictors Under a sarpeshgi lease, the 
interest only is liquidated by deductions from tho annual rent, 
and the principal is repayable at the end of the ferm, tho lessee 
having 8 right to continue in the enjoyment of the tenure 
until the principal is repaid. The latter system is the more 
common, and is preferred by planters, because the proprietor is 
often unable to repay the advance on the expiry of the lease, and 
the factory thus continues in possession of the tenure indefinitely. 

A factory taking a lease of a village obtaims direct possession passp 
of all lands which were in the cultivation of the proprietor. Bets 
Formerly it was also the custom for the ryots, if required, to give is 
up a certain proportion of their holdings, generally 3 or 5 kathas 
in the bigha, to the factory for the direct cultivation of indigo. 
They received a proportionate deduction of their rent during the 
teem of the factory’s lease and « promise that their land should be 
restored to them on ite expiry. This system, which is known as, 
tin kathid or panch kathid, is open to many objections, not the 
least of which is that it frequently hes the effect of obliterating 
fansnt right. Though leases rarely run for more than 9 year, 
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they are often renewed as a matter of course, and if they are 
garpesigi \eases, may continue for an indefinite period, Thus, a 
factogy may retain continuously the lease of a village and posses- 
sion of the panch Aathia lwnds for a generation or more, and 
when tho time comes for the village to be returned to the 
proprietor, it is often impossible, in the absence of any map or 
record, and after the obliteration of field boundaries, which indigo 
cultivation entails, to say what particular blok belongs to a 
particular holding = The system is, however, now dying out. 

The factories posress ryoti mterests im a small ares, these 
interests }eing usually acquired by purchase at a Civil Court 
sale for arrears of rent. The provisions of the law facilitate 
such acquisition of ryoti rights im a district like Saran, where 
proprietary interests are minutely subdivided, and it is common 
for a factory to hold a leasu of a share in an undivided estate. 
Under a ruling of the High Court, a tenure-holder holding 
a lease of a share of an (stato ean acquire occupancy rights 
during the continuance of ius lease, and by paying rent to 
tho proprietors of the share not in lease to him, become a ryot for 
all tho laud im his direet occupation. Tenure-holding factories 
especially have taken full advantage of these provisions, for it 
is worth their while fo pay a good price for an occupancy hold- 
ing containing good lands, and purchase at a Civil Court sale gives 
thom a clear title Llence, it often happens that, on the expiry 
of their lease, they are able {to ream possession as occupancy 
ryots of a considerable amount of land which they have acquired 
in this way during the term of tho lease. 

A considerable aren is held by the factories as under-ryots, 
part being acquired on the ganch hathta system described above, 
but most being held on what are called Au: fan/i leases, which are 
gradually dispiacing the panch Aathid system. Under these leases, 
the factory paye the ryot a sum equivalent to five or seven years’ 
rental of the laad for which the sub-lease is granfed, and calti- 
vates the land for that period, at the end of which it reverts to the 
ryot. Tho main objection to this system from the factory's point 
of view is the risk of the ryot going off with the advance without 
paying his rent, for in that case the landlord may sell up the 
holding and refuse to recognize the factory, which consequently 
loses its money. In practice, however, the risk is not very great, 
as kurtautt leases are usually granted for parts of holdings only, 
and the ryot remains in the village to cultivate the remainder. 

A modification of the surtat/i lease is the sud-bharna, which 
gesembles the serpeshgi tenure described above. The factory 
giventhe ryot an advance, the interest on which is liquidated 
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by deduction from the annnal rent for the Iand sublet. The 
principal is repayable at the ond of the lease. but, as in the onse 
of sarpeshgi tenures, the borrower is often unable to me@t his 
obligations, and tho factory retains possesion of the land 
indefinitely. This system is prevented from being common by the 
fact that; asa rule, only a ryot who ia deeply involved is willing 
to bind himself to the factory in this way, and a man in such a 
position can give the factory no s«unty for its money beyond 
theeland, which is worthless if ho should default in payment of 
his rent to the superior [andlord. ; 

Tho main systems of indigo cultivation practiscd in Saran are Syste 
known as svar, ie, the home-farm xystem of direct enltivation ps 
by moans of hired servans, fhe avfla sysiem of cultivation 
through factory tenants under contracts, and Adwshe or onltiva- 
tion by means of outside ryote, ‘ 

The name gv dat ia applied to all lands cultivated by tho Zwaet 
factory direct with hired labour, either as proprictor, tenure. "tem 
holder, ryot or under-ryot. Over three-fourths of the ares under 
indigo is of this class, and owing to its enreful cultivation it 
returns the best profits. 

Tho aatta aystem is so-called hecanse a document (satta) is Satte 
executed by the ryot. who usually belongs tow village of which "7" 
the factory isthe landlord, By thos document he enters into a 
contract to grow indigo ou a curtain portion of his holding in 
consideration of an advance of money, cithor without interest 
or at a low rate of interest, he further binds himself {o pay 
damages to the factory 1£ he should fail to carry out his share 
of the agreement Tho factory supplies the seed, and caris the 
indigo when cut to the vats for manufacture, but the ryot is 
responsible for the preparation of the land and for all expensos 
of cultivation The indigo when delivered to the factory is paid 
for at a certain rate per bigha; if the crop should fail through no 
fault of the ryot, he is paid betweon Rs. 5 and Ls. 6 a bigha to 
recoup him for the expenses of cultivation. The agreement is 
usually executed for the same term as that of the factory’s 
lease of the village, and the original advauce, with principal and 
interest, is worked off hy easy deductions from the sum annually 
payable to the ryot. Agreements of this kind are usually only 
executed by tenants of the factory, but occasionally they are 
executed by ryots entirely independent of the factory, and are 
then known as khushhki or voluntary sattas. 

The khushki or voluntary system, though mom common in Kheshit 
aren than in Muzaffarpur and Champaran, is comparatively °%*™ 
unimportant. The ryot hes usually no cunnection with the 
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factory, nor does he necessarily receive any advance. The factory 
supplies the seed, but all the cultivation is done by the ryot, who 
selocth his own land, and when the crop is cut, is paid at the rate 
of about 3 annas per maund for the green plant. If the outturn 
reaches 100 maunds an acre, as it may easily do with fairly good 
cultivation, the ryot makee a net profit of between Hs. 12 and 
Re 15 after paying all expenses; his land is also benefited by 
the rotation of # deep-root crop with ordinary surface crops, and 
generally yields a good rab: crop in the spring after the indigo 
iscut This system is not usual, as it does not pay the planters. 
A large outturn of plant per acre is required to give a 
good profit, and this can only be secured by high cultivation of 
lands cerefully selected on s sound system of rotation, elements 
which are primu facie more likely to be present in a system of 
direotycullivation under the supervision of the factory menager 
and his servants 

In onnclusion, the system known as badlain or exchange of 
lands may be mentioned Indigo, being a deep-root crop, 
exhausts the soi alter two or three seasons, unless it 18 highly 
manured. Onthe other hand, it forms an excellent rotation 
crop with grain and other surface crops Consequently, it is 
advantageous both {to planter and to ryot for the Istter to take 
over for a fow years lands which have grown indigo for the oulti- 
vation of ordinary crops, giving in exchange en equal area of his 
own lands for the temporary cultivation of indigo It is obvious 
that the system van only be worked successfully if the terms 
of the agreement are strictly kept on both sides. 

Tho following list of the indigo factories at work in the 
district with their outworks has been supplied by the Collector. 
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CHAPTER X&. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Bounpen as it is on three sides by great rivers, Saran, till within Daves 

® comparatively recent period, occuped a postion of isolation ill aa 
befitting its great resources, ifs teeming population, and ite commomte 
agricultural weelth, while ats means of internal communication “7% 
were little less backward. ‘Lhere were no canals and no mnifways; 

the existing roads were noi nearly sufhuent in numler for the 

wants of the people; and the utility of those which did exist was 

much impaired by the fact that many of them were unbridged. 

In earlier times these defects were still more pronounced — In 1794 

there were only three roads in the district, and all in very bad 
condition. These were the road trom Chapid to Champaran ead 
Mashrak and Sattar Ghat, which was hardly passable in the raing, 

people being vblged to wade up tothe waist in water at several 

parts; that from Chapré to Muzaffarpur ti Rewa Ghat, which 

was scarcely passable, and that from Chirind to Manjhi od 
Godni, which was also uppassable m many places owing to tho 

want of bridges. In 1800 the Collector reported that this last 

road ‘wus the only one in the district ; 1t was repaired partly by 

the zamindars and partly by convict labour, and was, he eaid, 

“well calculated for every dewmption of carnage.” Bridges, how- 

ever, were still practically non-existent, for in 1815 we find the 
Collector writing that he hnew of only one bridge worthy of 

notice in the district, at Barauli on the Daha. , 

In 1830 the following main roads were in existeuce—~(1) 
Chapr& to Darauli; (2) Chapri tc Salimpur Ghat and Gobind- 
ganj; (3) Chapré to Sattar Ghat ; (4) Chapri to Rew Ghat ; (5) 
Chapr& to Sonpur; (6) Chapra to Sherpur Ghat, the direct route 
to Dinapore; and (7) Chapraé to Gorakhpur 1:4 Siwan and Bar. 

These roads were, the Collector reported, to be considered 
more in the light of military roads and wore “all good.” This 
deacription, however, appears to have been somewhst euphemistic 
im the light of the following account of the roads of Saran given 
‘in the Bengal and Agra Gavetteer of 1841. “Good roads ars 
‘uch wanted in the district; those in the vicinity of ihe sation of 
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Chapri are kept in repair by the Magistrate, and those in the 
interior by the zamindars, whose system is attended altogether 
with very bad consequences The great road from Chapra to 
Goraklipar ca Darauli 1s wretchedly bad, that leading to Gorakhpur 
14 Baragion 1s not much better, and in many places so narrow as 
scarcely to admit wheeled carriages, besidts having deep ditches on 
each side. On this rond several bridges are much required, more 
particularly across the nullah at Siwiin-Aliganj, where a ferry boat 
plies in the rams, and many accidents occur These remarks also 
apply to the Gobindgan) and Bettiah roads From Chapra to the 
east ward as far as Sonpur, a distance of about 3U miles, the roads 
aro in excellent repair, and passable for wheeled carriages nearly 
the whole year ‘To Chirand and Sherpur Ghat on the Ganges, 
the direct route {o Patna and Dinapore, the roads are very good, 
Tho road leading to Rewi Ghat on the Gandak, which is the 
adel do Terral, i of conaiderable importance. and a very little 
expense would keep at im good repair throughout the year. The 
rowl leading to Sattar Ghit on the Gandak, which is the high 
road to Champaran, is hardly passable im many places tor five or 
ax monthe in the year. The cross roads from one village to 
another are ina few instances repaired by the zamindim, and if 
the high roads are indiffcrent in many parts of Saran. the cross 
roads are wholly neglected ” Fe 

‘Lhe famine of 1474 gave a great stimulus to road-making and 
numorons new roads were constructed, while exusting highways were 
raised and improved Still, in J&77, when the Statistical Account 
of Bongal was published, it was stated that, with the exception of 
some short detachod lengths im the viemity of towns, all the’ roads 
were unmoetalle], and their chief defect was a want of bridges, 
many having beon swopt away in the flood of 1871. ‘Lhe introduo- 
tion of the Koad Coss Act im 1576 placed the District Road Fund 
on asatisfactory basis and enabled bridges to be built.and repaired, 
beades a finish being given to much rough earthwork which 
remained after the’ famine year ; and in 1884 the Pergal and 
North-Western Ra‘lway wes opened throughout the south-western 
portion of the district. Since that time, there has been steady 
progress in extending and improving the roads, building bridges, 
replacing old wooden bridges with masonry erections, and provid- 
ing more waterways and better drainage. The length of district 
roads has been increased to 1,205 miles and of village roads to 
1,419 miles, or approximately one lineal mile of road to every 
superficial square mile. The district also contains altogether 116 
milee of railway, for besides the main line of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, there are branch lines from Chapsi to 
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Manjhi, from Duraundha to Mahkrijganj, and from Siwin to 
Th&we, as well asa loop line from Sonpur to Banwar Chak. 
There are now few places which are not casily accessible at all 
times of the year, and the result has been not only to develop 
trade, but also to minimize the Uability of Saran to famine 

The main line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway Rar 
rans through Saran for 81 miles from a little beyond Mairwa in ¥4** 
the north-west to Sonpurin the south-east Reyond Mairwa the 
line passes into the Gorakhpur district of the United Provinces 
and runs on for another 61 miles to Gorakhpur , and at Sonpur the, 
magnificent Gandak bridge links it with the whole of the Tirhut 
State Rarlway ey stem mow worked by the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway) through shich agam it is connected with 
Northern and Eastern Lengal A> branvh line, the Revelganj- 
Balla branch, runs for TL malig from Chapri cid Reyelganj 
to Manjli, wherea steam ferry actoss the Gora establishes 
connestion with Benires From Banwitr Chak te Sonpur there 
i a short loop lime, passing Pahh2d Ghat on the Ganges, 
whern a steam ferry plies fo and from Digha im the Patna district ; 
thence a short branch Loe completes through communication with 
the East Indu Railway at Ba kipore 

The main line, whichis the property of a private company, was 
constructed betwoen Novemnber PSS} ane January 1884 Tt hag 
doveloped a larg: goods traffic both local and from ports beyond 
the Saray district, and af certain seasons of the year oapecially at 
the time of the Sonpur fair, us passenger tiafho is phenomenal, 
The openmg of this line and the construction of feeder roada by 
the District Board hase been of very great benefit to the district, 
for, Lesides the usual advantages of improved communitation and 
the development of trade, they have done much to mitigate the 
severity of famimt The railways in the distnct base recently 
been extended hy the construction of lines from Siwin to 
Thiwe and from Duraundha to Mahirijganj, a survey has also 
been made for a line from Chapri to Mashrek 

The roads of Saran may be divided into two categories, either Roaps. 
according to ther construction, as metalled or unmetalled, or 

rding to their importance, as main or village roads, Of 
metalled roads the district has comparatively fow, their aggregate 
length being only about 150 miles. The mavadannsing material 
used on them ia nodular limestone (kander), which w found in 
many places in the district. The small lumps of kankar are 
carefally packed so as to form a level surface ; water is then poured 
over it, and the surface rolled or beaten down with rammers. 
‘When properly consolidated, it forms an excellent metalling. The 
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great cost of keeping these roads in a state of efficiency, under the 
heavy onrt traffic which they have to carry, and the lsrge number 
of unmetalled roads, which demand maintenance and repair, have 
led the District Board of Saran for some time past to sbandon 
further efforts to extend their metalled system and to devote all 
available funda to improving existmg unmetalled communications, 
especially in extending, wideuing, raising and bridging them. 
The cart traffic of the district 1s serv. great, though it has some- 
what dimimahed since the railway has been opened, and all efforts 
dirested to the improvement of the unmetalled roads are a direct 
“benefit to the poorer classes The best kind of anmetalled roads 
consist of a reracd raad mm the centre for light wheeled traffic, 
horremen and pedestrians, with a grass berm on each side; outside 
theas, on one or both sider, 189 @ cart track for heavy wheeled 
vehicles, and beyond these again the borrow pits, whence earth 
is taken for the repansof the road It 19 a district custom 
of way nlauding that heavy whe led trathe should be confined 
tothe lowor cart tricks so loug as they are passable; and owing 
to the groat solumo of traffie, the fmalility of the sol, and the 
immense ng’, of roads to be kept im repair, any other system 
would severely atraim the reso irs of the District Board. 

Turning to the classification according to iniportance it 
should be explained that all the principal roads of the district, 
entered ins carefully prepared lst and known aa district roads, 
are under the direct control of the Tnstrict Board, whilgt smaller 
roads, including the tracks from village to village called village 
roads, aro aubject to the administration of the Local Boards in the 
Siwan and Ciopklganj subdivisions and of the District Board 
in the hoadquarters subdivision The total length of district roads 
in existence in 1906-07 waa 1,205 miles and of village roads 
1,419 niles. The upkeep of all the main roads and all original 
construction work on villege roads requiring engineering 
knowledge ure in the hands of the District Engineer, who is 
assisted by an Oversagr for each of the three subdivisions, these 
again being subdivided into six rections each in charge of a 
Bud-Overseer. Lesides this staff, each Local Board has one 
Sub-Oversser of its own for employment on the village 
under ita control. Repairs are usually carried out by contractor, 
and in this respect valuable assistance is rendered by 
indigo planters, who undertake the supervision of the roads near 
their factories. Most of the main roads near the principal towns 
and villages are already shaded with fine trees, and the plantation 
of others is steadily progressing. Road demarcation also has- 
“been actively taken up, as it has been found that, anless this is 
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thoroughly done, encroachments are frequent and most detrimental 
to the interests of the public. The operation is effected either by 
erecting boundary pillars or stones, or by planting trees, for, which 
purpose the common /é/ or palm tree is especially suitable, as it is 
inexpensive, hardy, does not appreciably overshadow the neigh- 
bouring fields, and is not browsed down by cattle. Where the 
road passes through villages and bazars, its limits are defined by 
masonry drama on either side. 

The main roads in Séran group themselves naturally into the 
Chapré and the Siwin systems, these two principal towns being 
the foe: of administration and trade in their respective neighbour. 
hoods, From Chapri seven groat roads radiate, the termini, with 
two exceptions, being gate or ferries on one or other of the great 
rivers which bound the district on three sides (1) The first of 
these highways is the Sonpur road, 33} miles in length, which 
rans in a general south-easterly direction through Dighwara. to 
Sonpur, at the junction of the Gandak and the Ganges, famous 
for ita shrine and great fair. A ferry and the Gandak bridge 
connect it with Hijipur in the Muzaffarpur district, and a 
steam ferry also ples to and from Patna, ‘The road is in 
many places very low, and is hahle to be submerged by inundation 
from the Ganges (2) The Rewi Ghat road, 24} miles, rans 

east-north-east through Garkha, where there is a polica outpost, 
and pest Jelalpur and Makalr, to Rewa Ghat on the Gandak. 
(3) The Sohins: Ghat road, 30 miles, leaves Chapri in a north- 
easterly direction, and passing through Mirzipur, terminates 
at Sohansi on the Gandak south-east of Siwin (4) The Sattar 
Ghat road, 35} miles, runs almost due north to the Guandak, 
and is one of the most important roads in the district, connecting 
it with the southernmost portion of the Champaran district, 
This road for many miles passes through low chuura, and 
until it was raised and moetalled, was’ constantly damaged 
by floods. (5) The Salimpur Ghat road, 51 mules, leads due 
north from Chapra to the important ferry of Balimpur on the 
Gandak opposite Gobindganj, through which most of the traffic 
from Nepil and Champiran passes into Siren and Gorakhpur. 
(6) The Chapra-Siwin road, 894 miles, skirts the railway, 
as far as Ekm&, 18 miles, where it bifurcates, one branch going 
north to the important mart of Mahiarijganj, and thence 
by a leas used ronte to Salimpur Ghat o:¢ Barauli, while the 
other, still ranning perallel to the railway, passes on to Siwan. 
Until the construction of the railway, this latter road wes one 
of the principal trade routes in Saran, but it has now lost much , 


of its importance, (7) The Chapra-Guthni road, 4 miles, skixte 
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the loft bank of the river Gogra, and passes through Manjhi and 
Darauli. It aleo serves soveral ferries on the Gogra between 
Sfiran,and the districts of Ballia and Azamgerh in the United 
Proviness 

Tho Siwin system consists of eight principal roads. (1) 
Tho Siwan-Chapra road, 394 miles has already been described. 
(2) Tho Biwin-Mahirajganj road leads south-east for 12 miles to 
the important market last nanewl, and thrive continues in the 
samo direction fo Rewa Ghat, "9 miles, and to Sonpur, 52 miles, 
thns crossing the ronds of the Chapri system numbered 2 to 6, 
and joing No lat Dighwaré (3) The Siwiu-Sohigpur Ghat 
road, 34 mules, runs a little south or east and passes through the 
Basantpur and Mashrak police stations (4, The Siwan-Sattar 
Gh&t road, 354 miles, runs north-east for 10 miles to Barharia, 
to avoid marshy and low land, and thence east to Sattar Ghat by 
a route necessarily devious for the same reason, (5) The Siwin- 
Salrmpur Ghat rond mw odenteal as far as Barharia, with the road 
last dew ibed, and tuence runs through the Barault police outpost 
to Salimpur Ghit, 1s miles (6) The Siwan-Gopalganj road, 
20 mules, which 15 metalled throughout, passes through Mirganj, 
whence Hathwa is distant only 24 mules From Morganj it 
passos on to the north-west, and leads to the outlying parts of 
the Siwin and Gopalganj subdivisions and the boundary outposts 
of the distriet (7) ‘Lhe siwan-Guthni road, 22 nules, era Marrwa, 
rune duo weet from Siwan till at reaches the S&ran border, 
which it follows southward, jomimg road No 7 of the Chapra 
system ut Guthni. (8) ‘The Siwan-Andar road goes due south 
from Siwin to the large village of Andar, 9 miles, where it 
lifurcates, one branch going to Narhan Ghat on the Gogra and 
the other to Daraul on the same mver 

There two lists by no means exhaust the important roads of 
the Siiran district, for wluilo their maim lines are from north to 
south, many useful roads, which do not touch either Siwan or 
Ohapra, cross the strict from cast to west and supply lateral 
communication Such are the Domsigarh-Mashrak road, which 
runs through Ekina and Tajpar and connects the Gandsk and the 
Gogra; and the Darauh-Basantpur road, which starting from the 
Chapra-Guthni road, two miles below Darauli, passes through 
Andar, Hussinpura, Iuraundhi and Vahiarajganj to Basantpur. 

Of the village roads no description is posable They form a 
perfect reticulation between the main arterial highways, and range 
from the well-planned road, hardly differing but in name from 
_ the main road, to the winding track from village to village, 
which the onttle first made, the villagers widened, and en 
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energetic Magistrate at last decided to maintain. With so many 
excellent routes piercing the district in all directions, thére were 
few points on the railway, which were not already servél by 
existing roads when it was opened, A few stations, however, 
_Temained, which though admirably) placed as regards the traffic 
to be carried and the convenience of passongers, were not provided 
with satisfactory means of communication with the interior of the 
district. For these places several new roads have already been 
constructed, others are being constructed, and it is the polioy of 
the District Board, as opportunity offers, to provide every station 
with a good metalled approach. 

Numerous important ferries cross the Ganges, Gandak and Perrios, 
Gogra rivers, and maintain communication with the neighbouring 
districts, Tho principal ferries on the Ganges urd from Pableza ta 
Kurji in Patna, from Panipur to Nismganj in the same district, 
from Doriganj to Bingiwan in Shahabid, and from Telpa to 
Ekauni. Qn the Gogri those most used are from Revelganj to 
Chhakutola, from Manjhi to Chak Diira, from Demaigarh to 
Gopalnagar in Balla. and from Darauli to Gosaimpur in the same 
district On the Giandak thore are four important ferries loading 
to places m Magzaffarpur, vz from Thahri-Herinbadha to 
Rewa, from Barwo and Darihara {o Basanti. from ELasanpur- 
Bania to Sohagpur, and from Strangpur-Saguni to Sohinsi ; and 
there are three principal ferries to places in Champiran, viz., from 
Dumaria {o Rampurwa, from Salimpur tv Golindgany, and from 
Sattar Ghat to Dhokaha 

There are dik bungalows at Chapra, Siwan and Gopalganj, Staging 
and inspection bungalows at Banidpur, Baragion, Basantpur, — 
Bhori, Darauli, Dighwarai, Dorgan), Kkma, Gopalpur, Hardia, 
Jalalpur, Kuchai Kot, Mahirijganj, Mairwi, Mashrak, Biswan, 
Siwan and Sonpur. 

_ The Ganges, Gogri and Gandak have from time immemorial Wares 
been highways for boat traffic, which is still considerable in spite aioe Sigg 
of the railway competition The India Gendtal Steam Navi- 
gation Company has a daily steamer service up and down 
the Ganges and Gogra throughout their course along this dis- 
trict, starting. from Digha Ghat in the district of Patna, nearly 
opposite Sonpur, with « terminus at Ajodhya, a secred place of 

on the Gogra in the Fausabad district of Oudh. These 
steamers carry both goods and passengers, and thousands proceed 
by this route down the Ganges to Eastorn Bengal in search of 
t, the steamers running in connection with others 
which ply betwoou Patna and Goalundo, and there conned with 
the Amsm-Osehar line. The extension of the Bengal and 
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North-Western Railway from Hajipur to Katihir has, however, 
already largely effected this traffic, and multitudes now go by 
train Swho a few years ago walked or went by steamer. The Dahs 
and Mahi rivers are also navigeble by country boate of 400 ox 
500 maunds burden during the rainy season. The former river 
was until recont years navigable by large boate as far as Siwin 
all the year round, except in very dry years ; but the damming 
up of the stroam for purposes of irrigation and the increase of 
cultivation of boro rice m its bed have caused it to silt up to 
large extent In the rains boats of considerable burden are psin- 
fully forcod up other local streams to an astonishing distance and 
return with large cargoes, but the trade thus carried is small and 
hardly appreciable in comparison with that which follows the 
railway and roads. 

There are several kinds of boats in general use on the Séran 
rivers The larger boats aro the /duk, which lus a long narrow 
bow overhanging the water, the mrléni, which has a broad bluff 
bow, and the p fail: (also called in Saran ka’ré), a broad-beamed 
boat drawing but little water, the sides of whith are formed of 
planks overlapping cach other—in other words, it is clinker-built. 
Among smaller boats may be montioned the ordinary ding, 
and the p sui, which has a round bottom but can ply in 
shallow water. 

There are 592 miles of postal communication in the district, 
aud 79 post othoes have beon opened, representing one post office 
for every ‘4 square miles In 1906-07, 2,655,614 postal articles 
were delivered, including 1,240,708 letters and 1,189,422 post. 
cards The value of money ordors issued in the same year was 
Ra. 12,038,049 and of those paid Re 44,56,492; these figures 
sufficiently attest the populanty of this means of transmitting 
money. Altogether, 4,780 socounts have been opened in the 
favings Rank, the amount deposited being Rs. 1,94,488. Besides 
the telegraph office at Chapra, there are 15 postal-telegraph offices 
situated st Banfapur, Chainpur, Dighwiri, Ekmi, Gopilganj, 
Hathwi, Jimc Bazar, Mahirijganj, Meirwi, Meshrak, Nagra, 
Ramkol&, Revelganj, Siwan and Sonpur. 
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Tur first settlement of Saran,® of which thero is any authentio Revawes 
record, was made in 1582 by Todar Mal, the Finance Minister of 7#*08% 
Akbar. Saran thon oontained 17 paryanas and was assessed to a Rarly: 
revenue of Rs 4,(4,300, the area measurod and assessed being mente, 
only 415 square miles It is noticeable that at this time less ‘than 
a fifth of the district had been brought under cultivation, and 
that the incidence of land revenue waa Re 1-8 per productive 
acre, which is exactly double what it is at the present day. This 
assensment was revised in 1485 during the reign of Aurangzeb, 
when the revenue was nearly douhled, being raised to Rs 801,481 ; 
a large part of the inereaso was, n> doubt, due to the extonsion of 
cultivation during the century, but mthe absence of statistics of 
area it is impossible to say how much was actually assessed on 
newly cultivated land A conaiderable area was, moreover, appro- 
priated to form sdyis or revenue-free grants for the purpose of 
remunerating the civil and military officers of the Empire, over 
whom the central authorities had but little control. This assess- 
ment remained unaltered until 1750, when Ali Vardi Khan, then 
Governor of Bihir, made a fresh assessment, the chief object of 
which appears to have been to incorporate with the land revenue 
a number of 45 wdbs or unauthorized cesses, which, though nomin- 
ally abolished by Akbar, were still in existence. By this assoss- 
ment the revenue demand was raised to Rs. ¥,29,856; but this 
total included a considerable sum which was paid to the revenue 
collecting officials by way of sagirs, oto., and never reached the 
Government. A further readjustment was, therefore, undertaken 
in 1766 to separate the Government demand from that appropriated 
for the purpose of jagirs and religious and charitable endowments, 
The result was to reduce the demand to Rs. 8,80,233, representing 
an sascesment of annas 9-1 per acre, this being the highest rate of 
samesment i in n North Bihar. 

OTe diets dletviot, aa now ooustitated, bap aa almost exactly with Berkiy 
Bases, aia cf the six borbire forming the Aabal ortProvince of Bihfr, exeept 
_ test eae amalt porgens forms part of Gorakbpar, . ‘ 
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When the East India Company acquired the Ditcdni of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, the collection of land revenue was at first 
left datirely to a native agency, for the Council considered 
it doubtful whethor the European servants generally possessed 
sufficient knowledge of the civil institutions and interior state 
of the country to quelify then for the trust. After four 
years of this system, it was found necessary to appoint European 
Supervisors to control the native subordinates in the colleo- 
tion of revenue and the administration of civil justive; and in 
1779 a Revenue Council was formed for Bihar, with its head- 
quarters at Patna, for the purpose of supervising the Supervisors. 
The latter were instructed to make enquiries and report on every 
detail concerning the interior economy of the country andthe mode 
of levying the land revenne, and it was soon found that the 
systom of leaving the tax-collertors uncontrolled had led to gross 
abusos. The assessment was nominally based on that of 1765, 
and though the financial results in Saran were excellent, over 80 
per oent. of the demand being realized, it was reported that the 
Nazim or native collectors “exacted what they could from the 
vamindars wud the great farmers of the revenue, whom they left at 
liberty to plunder all below, reserving to themselves the preroga- 
tive of plundering them in their turn when they were supposed to 
havo enriched themselves with the spoils of the country.’ Aceord- 
ingly, in 1772 the office of Naib Diwan or head native revenue 
collector was abolished, and the Company's ofheers themselves took 
over the collection of the revenue, the Supervisors being called 
Collectors for the first time and placed under the control of a Board 
of Revenue in Calcutta This new departure, however, was not a 
suooess, and it was therefore decided to settle the revenue by 
farming out tho oollections for five years to the highest bidders. 
This experiment was equally unsuccessful, for the farmers failed 
to carry out their obligations, and great loss resulted. To remedy 
this state of affaizs, tho European agency was again abolished 
in 1774, and the revenue collections were entrusted to agents 
oalled duide working under a Provincial Council et Patne. ; 

The Company had by this time realized that it was necessary 
to obtain a fuller knowledge of the state of the country before 
a satisfactory assessment and a satisfactory method of collecting 
it could be devised. With this object dou/s were deputed with 
instractions to make the minutest enquiries as to “‘ whatever 
might enable them to procare the most exact information of 
the real produce or value of the lands.’’ Annual settlements were 
made by the Provinoial Council in the years 1777-80, based 
on the result of the enquirice made under these somewhat vague 
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instructions, and the revenue continued to be collected by native 
agency ; but the only result was a gradual and steady diminn- 
tion in the Company's revenue, and in 178] the system was 
again altered, the Provincial Council being abolished. Districts 
were now placed in charge of Collectors, who were subordinate 
to the Presidents of the abolished Councils ; the latter were in 
turn subject to the control of the Committee of Revenue in 
Calcutta; and something like the modern system of administre- 
tion wae thus introduowd 

The first authentic record of the revenue demand under British 
rule is found in the register of Nawab Hoshiyar Jang, Sibahdar of 
Bihar, from whish it appears that in 1778 the district of Saran, 
then known as Said Sivan, comprised 1,640 estates, 15 parganas 
and 4,650 villages. of which 297 villages wero revenue-froe, the 
revenue demand for the scomainder bemg Ks. 9,386,201." The 
collections were, however, very much less, and varied greatly from 
year to year, both because of the constant changes made in the 
systems of administration, and of the inherent defects of those 
systems, and also because the district suffered severoly from 
famines, such as those of 1770 and 1748, and from floods, The 
Gandak embankment had talk. into disrepair, and was not 
restored till 1796 © Meanwhile, the north and east of the district 
were swept by floods nearly every year. In the Husepur 
gamindari, corresponding with the present Hathwa taj estate, 
no one could be got to tuhe up a settlement of the revenue; 
and it is reported that in one your three-fourths of tho cattle 
perished. 

To add tu the ditticulties of the Company's officials, it was 
impossible to collect the revenue in 4 large portion of the diatrict, 
owing tothe recusancy of the leading samindars, The anoes- 
tors of the Chainpur Babus steadily refused to pay Government 
dues, and the Hathwa aj was practically in a state of anarchy 
owing to the rebellion of Fateh Sabi. His gstate was let out to 
farmers, but he frustrated their attempts to collect the revenue; 
and the Collector, finding it impossible to realize anything, 
recommended thet he should be pardoned and given an allow- 
ance on promising to live quietly at Husepur. This promise 
the Raja readily gave and as readily broke. He again took the 
field, and « series of outrages culminated, in 1775, in the murder 
of his own cousin Basant Sahi, Government then declared 
his property forfeit, but eventually recognized Chhattardhari 
Gahi, the infant grandson of the murdered Basant Sahi as the 
owner of the estate. An idea of the deficiency of revenue thus 
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Mr, Moutgomerie, the Collector, in which he remarked :—“ Though 
a richer and better cultivated district than Sarkar Saran is not 
to be teen in India, the Collector has never been able to realise 
tho revenue of a single year from what should be deemed the 
resources of the country. A remission of the revenue was 
granted by the Collectors every yoar’ Though the demand 
from 1780 to 1789 was over nine lakhs, the collections rarely 
amounted to much more than half of that sum,and were some- 
times considerebly less 

In 1791 the decennial settlement was carried out. The unit 
of this settlement was the estate end not the village; enquiries 
were made to ascertain for each estate the gross produce inelud- 
ing both cash and produce rents, and sud* paid for fisheries, 
orchards, grazing land and the lke, from which were deducted 
temple charges, otc., and an allowance of 10 per cent. left to 
the propnotors The revenue assessed at this settlement was 
Rs. ¥,29,261 payable by 959 estates The total was almost 
the same as that of the latest Mughal settiement of 1765 and 
was more than double that of Todar Mal, but the area assessed 
had increased nearly six-fold since 1582 The 959 estates in the 
district were settled with 855 proprietors, of whom the more 
important was Jag Mohan Mukheryi, the farmer of the Hathwa 
etate, whose rovenue amounted to Rs. 1,389,209; the Narayans, 
ancestors of the presont Chainpur family, whose revenue was 
Ks. 94,098; and the M&njhi Babus, with a revenue of 
Res. 75,525. 

This sct{lement was confirmed in 1793 with somo modifi- 
cations, due to its being checked by the actual collections for 
1791. The result was that the total revenue permanently 
settled was Rs. 10,27,110 and the number of estates perma- 
nently settled was 1,818. Tho fact that the Permanent Settlement 
was mede with the zamind&rs or hereditary proprietors of 
the land, and avt as elsewhere with middlemen and tax- 
collectors, is evident from a report of the Collector, in which he 
said:—‘ The only instances in Sarkar Saran, where the imme. 
diate xamindirs have not been treated with, are Husepur 
and Chaubara. The samindars of these places have long been 
dispossessed by order of Government.” The ramindir of 
Hasepur was the notorious rebel Fateh Sahi, whose estates were 
declared forfeit and were shortly afterwards eettled with the 

tatives of another branch of the Hathwi family. The 
samindir of Ohaubira also had been dispossessed for assisting 
Fateh Sahi, and his estates were subsequently settled with his 
brother. It is thus clear that in Siren the Permansnt Setilenmnt 
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did not result in the creation of e new ‘landed clams, but was 
made entirely with the old landed proprietors of the country. 

The next important event in the revenue history of Saran Basuar- 
was the resumption of revenug-free properties. It had been Shonsmp. 
found thet many villages or blocks of land had escaped settlement ues, 
and were held free of revanue under invalid title. After a 
lengthy enquiry, the Collector submitted a report in 1834 esti- 
mating that 1,455 mahd/e, covering an ares of about 156,063 
bighas, were liable to come under resumption; and it appoars 
from his report that tho exsisting revenue was then Ke. 10,37,509, 
or about Rs. 10,00 more than the revenue settled permanently 
in 1793; this increase was probably duo to the resumption of 
some petty estates prior to tho genoral resumption proceedings 
concluded in 1841. No final roport of those proc edings is 
available, but & Persian register purporting to give the rosylts of 
all the resumptions ynder Legulation 1! of 1819 shows that 
240,324 dSighas were resumed aud assoused at Rs 1,832,467. 
Adding this to the revenue reported by the Collector, we find that 
the Government revenue in 1841 was |.6 11,009,976. 

This was followed by the great revenue survey of 1843-44, savers 

which was nocessitated by th: vonstant disputes regarding the eck 
boundaries of estates and villagus, due to the Permanont Settle- sare, 
ment having been effected without any spocilication of boundaries. 
The result of the revenue survey was to raise the revenue to 
Rs. 12,534,388. Some yoars aftor this, it was roalized that a 
fresh survey of didsa areas was necosssary owing to rivers having 
changed their courses ence the revenue survey; and in 18td 
Government gave orders for a minute survey of the conterminous 
villages on both banks of the rivers Ganges, Cogra and Gandak to 
show the changes which had taken place, The effect of this 
survey was to reduce the revenue by Ks, 4,255. In 1882-83, 
when « cadastral survey was in progress in the districts of 
Ghazipur and Ballia in the United Provinces, the opportunity 
was taken to make a fresh survey of the Ganges and Gogra 
didras, which were gradually brought under settlement on the 
expiry of the terms of the adjoining tomporarily-settled estates. 
These settlements only affected emall areas, and it was not till 
1893 that a survey of the district wes taken in hand. This was 
fgllowed by a settlement of the entire district, an operation of 
great magnitude, which was concluded in 1903. 

At the time of the permanent settlement there wore 1,818 gerarss, 
egtates in the district, with a demand of Rs. 10,27,110. According 
to the retums for 1906-07, the number has now risen to 5,655, 
peying. 6 land revenue of Bs. 12,607,055, of which 5,589 with 
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demand of Re. 12,33,541 are permanently settled, 77 paying 
lis. 14,954 are temporarily settied, and 39 paying Rs. 18,560 are 
hold direct by Government. Partition has not proceeded to the 
game lengths as in the district of Muzaffarpur, and, as pointed out 
by the Settlement Officer, it is significant that in the 2) year 
ending in 1900-01 ouly 345 estates were affected by partition 
procecdings and only 1,258 new estates created—a fact which 
goes to show that the subdivision of estates in Sdran is reaching 
its limit. 

Private partitions have, however, been common outside the area 
held by a few large zaminudirs, and proprietary rights have been 
subdivided to a most oxtraordinary extent Even when only one 
estate is borne on the revenue roll, there are frequently a number 
of private partitions, the land «ompriaed in it being divided into 
numegous pottis or shares The extent to which the subdivision of 
proprietary rights bas gono on in this way will be realized from the 
fact {hat the average aren belonging to exch propmetor is only 
about 14 acros. Tore is, in fact, a vast army of landlords, rang- 
ing from the Hathwa ltaj in the north, sole owner of over 1,000 
villages, down to tho peasant-proprietor of four acres. There 

1s a regular scale, us shown in the 


_~—e = 5 qandoe © HUT gIN, to denommate the minute 
1 gesda = 4 daus interests which are often held in this 
Des 3 ‘eras’, “manner. ‘The smallest share, a 
1 dant ~ 20 tenes. hAanies, 18 about a o9-mullionth part 
? ai = 1 eof the ostate, and even smaller 

fractions are found. ‘hus, in the 


area for which prelimmary records were written in the season 
1896-96, it was found necessary in many cases to employ minute 
fractions, representing the value of a ¢:/ or sizdoom VE 16 annas, 
in order to expross the interesis to be recorded; in the area dealt 
with in the attestation season of 1896-97, still amallor fractions, 
representing the value of a ken or srcmcsron Of 16 annas, had to 
be employed; whiie’resort was had to even more minute fractions 
in dealing with the interests to be recorded in a few villages settled 
in later years, : 

Enquiries made in the course of the settlement in over 400 


ef proprle- selected villages showed that only 14 per cent. of the total area had 


ae 


boon transferred by sale within 10 years, the average area covered 
by each transaction being 43 acres and the average price Ra, 50 an 
acre. Three-quarters of the transferees in Saran belongedto the 
landlord class, and one-tenth were ryota, while lawyers and 
“money-lenders formed an insignificant proportion. The reason 
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is, apparently, that the investor who wishes to acquire a small 
ianded interest can get better value for his money by buying 
occupancy rights instead of proprietary rights. The fornfer are 
secure so long as he pays his rent, whereas in the exercise of the 
latter he will probably be annoyed by tho hindrances put in his 
way by numerous co-sharers, and may frequently have to pay the 
land revenue and other Government demands for shares other than 
his own, in order to prevent the property from being put up to sale 
for default. The inherent disadvantages of the co-proprietary 
system, coupled with the high value attached {o occupancy right, 
both by custom and by legislation, have, the Settlement Officer 
states, resulted in the latter becoming twice as expensive to 
acquire as proprietary rights, 

From the statistics obtamed at the last settlement it appears Taxvass, 
that 42 per cent of the total area of the district 1a held by tomure. Ront- 
holders, 37 per cent. paying rent to the proprietor and 4 per cent, paying 
being held rent-free. ‘Ihe tenures, though numerous, are simple, 
for only 3 per cent of the area held by tonure-holders wmaublet. by 
them to under-tenureholders, Largo proprietors naturally croate 
tenures most freely, and consequently tenures are most numerous 
in the Gopailganj subdivision, whem they cover no less than 67 per 
cent. of the totalaren The other extreme is in Sonpur, where 
they acount for only 10 per cent, of the total ares. Under- 
tenures, which are of little importance, are most numerous in 
Chapra, Mashrah aud Basantpur, where they are largely held by 
indigo factories. The average size of a rent-paying tenure is 36 
acres. 

These tenures may be further divided into temporary and permanent 
permanent, of which the former ure by far the most general, and 
no less than 95 per vont. of the area held under rent-paying guPorery 
tenures being given out on temporary leases. Nearly a quarter of 

this is held by indigo planters, who almost invariably refrain 
scrupulously from altering rents; but in most other cases the 
temporary tenure-holder is a speculator, whése sole object it is 

to make as much as he can out of the village during the term of 

his lease. There are, however, some noteble exceptions to this 

rule, particularly in the Hathwa Raj, the terms of whose lenses 

prohibit their tenure-holders from tampering with rents during 

the continuance of the lease. 

Permanent tenures sre most numerous in the Siwin sub- 
division, but even there they form an insignificant proportion of 
the whole, They are mostly of ancient date, as the practice of 
giving exkarari leases has died out in recent years with the rise 
in the value of iand. Leases of temporary tenures are mainly of, 
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two kinds, serpeahgt and thika, In the former, the losee advances 
asum of money to the proprietor, and the lease runs for 
a specified term of years, or until repayment of the loan with 
interest, whichever occurs latest A ¢hikd ia an ordinary farm- 
ing lease, in which the lessee egrees to pay a fixed sum for o 
term of years for the privilege of collecting rent from the ryots. 
All leases in Mirganj thdna are simple farming leases, and these 
acoount for 75 per cent of the total in the Gopalganj subdivision. 
In the rest of the district sarpeshgi leases are the most numerous, 
because the petty proprietor, as a rule, requires an advance as & 
condition antecedent to granting « lease 

There aro altogether 25,275 rent-free tenures as against 16,401 
rent-paying tenures, but their average size 18 less than 4 acres. 
No less than 95 per cent of the tenures and 89 per cent. of 
the Jand held rent-free are granted on religious grounds; these 
tenures are usually called bits, when held by Hindus, and 
Jahtrdnds, whon held by Muhammadaus Service tenures 
account for only one per cent of the total number; most of the 
grants of this kind consist of small patches of land which the 
grantees cultivato thomsclves. The so-called maithdnd tenures, 
which sre all very old, consist of lands which the former owner 
of the village are allowed by the present possessors to hold in 
perpetuity rent-free Their original object seems to have been 
an attompt on the part of a new purchasor to seoure the favour of 
the original owners and to prevent any obstruction on their part, 
They have no connection with md/thdnd payments made by 
Government and do not affect the Government revenue in any way, 

The number of ryots holding at fixed rates of rent is very 
small and the area held by them inconsiderable, there being only 
2,744 holdings of this class, covering 0 34 per cent of the oomupied 
area; the average mze of the holding (34 acres) is however 
comparatively large, being more than double the size of other 
yyoti holdings, Many of these holdings in Manjhi, as also to « 
certain oxtent in Siwin and other thanas, aro what are known 
as bhekhlarits, t.e., rent-free lands resumed and assessed at a low 
rate of rent fixed in perpetuity. The original grants were made 
to fighting men, and as a rule dAckAbusts are found along what 
were in old days the frontiers of two hostile families, viz., Hathwt 
and Majhauli in the casé of Siw&ti, and Chainpur and Méanjhi in 
the case of Manjhi. 

The great majority of the tenants are settled or oocupaney 
ryote, The number of holdings of this class is 690,886 or more. 
than 84 per cent. of the total number of occupied 
holdings, while 88°91 per conh of the occupied ares of the distsiat 
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is held by ryots with occupancy rights. The average sise of the 
holding is 1-67 acres; but it should be explained that the holding 
comprises only each separate parcel of land held under one dand- 
lord, and not the entire area on which the family depends for 
subsistence The family may,and very often does, hold land 
uader two or three landlords; and where proprietary interests are 
#0 minute as in Saran, it frequently happens that a cultivator holds 
land both asa proprietor and as a ryot in {he same village, or may 
have several different holdings under the samo status. 

Special enquiries were made during the settlement proceed- Transfer 
ings regarding the tranefer of ocoupancy rights during a period of ° 
10 years. It was found that in the decade 156 per cent. of the Cnt 
holdings were transferred, but only 051 per cont were transferred 
by eale, apparently because the competition for land is keen, hold- 
inge are small, aud if the rvot needs money, be dare not sel his 
holding, and thus deprive himself of the means of livehhood. 
Another noticerble fact elicited by these enquirtes is that land in 
Saran, whether sold or mortgaged, commands more than double 
the price obtainable in Champfiran and Muzaffarpur; the high 
value of occupancy rights in Saran, in apite of the comparatively 
high rent rato, shows that those mghts are better understood and 
more appreciated than elsewhere Further, while 41 por cent. 
of the transferees in Champaran wore profossional money-lenders, 
the proportion in Saran was only 9 per cent, and no less than 
84 per cent. of the total number of transfers were transactions 
between ryots. 

“There are,” writes Mr Kerr, “certainly no indications 
in Baran, such as we found in Champaran, that the professional 
money-lending class is taking advantage of the impoveriah- 
ment of the cultivators to doprive fhem of their occupancy rights ; 
and despite the fact of the very large number of transfers im 
Saran and that nearly 9 per cent of the total ryoti area of 
the district is affected by them, I do not think that the situa 
tion need give rise to any serious uneasinéss. The average 
erea affected by its transfer 1s only a little over half an sore 
as against an acre in Muzaffarpur and more than two acres in 
Obampiran. There is every indication that the recond-of-rights 
im Baran, by increasing the ryot’s knowledge of the value of 
his tights, will strengthen his tendency to withstand the tempta- 
tion to part with them outright, and will still further indyos 
tim to raise what money he requires by short-term mortgages; 
and so long as this condition of things prevails, coupled with the 
fect that the vast majority of the transfers take place between 
ayets, no serious injury to the sgriouliasy? visa as 5 whole need be 
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anticipated. Like all Biharis, the Saran ryot is improvident and 
wasteful beyond his means in religious and social ceremonies, and 
a goed deal of his indebtedness is doubtless due to this, But 
in the south of the district, at all events, a large part of the 
mortgages on land are for short terms, aud are due to causes to 
which the most rigid moralist or economist could take little 
exception. ‘he land can no longer support the population, and 
in most families some of the young men must, and do go forth to 
seok their living elsewhere In order to give these a start in life, 
it is quite a common thing for the family to raise Rs. 50 by 
mortgaging balf or so, and in a few years’ time the mortgage is 
redeemed from the remittances which the emigrant sonds home.” 

Rogarding the transferability of occupancy righta, he 
remarks:—' Though landlords will, as «a rulu, deny that 
holdings can be sold without their consent, and though there are 
a few rulings of the Chil Courts to the same effect, there can be 
no doubt that the custom of transfernbihty without reference to 
the landlord is rapidly spreading, and that the landlords are not 
strong enough, or at any rate make litle attempt, to resist it. 
The Hathwa Ray, it 18 true, is still strong enough to exercise its 
prerogative of refusing tu recognize transfers which are objection- 
able toit, and it affects to treat the entry of transferexss in its 
rent-roll as a new settlement of tho holding. Most indigo 
factories too follow the example of the Kaj m refusing power to 
recognize transfers fo the local village agency, and requiring them 
to bo reported tothe Manager for sanction Elsewhere, how- 
ever, there 1s very little pretence that the landlord’s sanction is 
reguired to validato uo transfor of occupancy rights, and the 
tranaferee can get his uame entered in the yamdbands by the 
potwar: in the village on payment of a nominal said. Many 
of the petty proprietors are themselves purchasers of occupancy 
rights, and openly assert the doctrine that these are transferable 
without reference to the landlord. It is true that the actual 
number of sales i8 smaller in Saran than elsewhere; but there 
would not be such an enormous number of mortgages, nor 
would such a high rate per acre be realized, unless mortgapees 
were certain that they would have no practical difficulty in fore- 
closing, in case of their debtor's default.” 

Non-oconpancy ryots are very few in number ; they account 
for only 1°48 per cent. of the holdings and for 1°13 per cent. of 
the occupied land. 

Rent-free ryote are unusually numerous, the number of their 
holdings being 64,722 or neexly 8 per cent. of the whole, sad 
seovunting for more than 4 per cent. af the total cocupied srea. 
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The average size of the holding is, however, very small, being 
only 089 of an acre, which may be accounted for by the fact 
that most of the rent-free grants were made many years ago, 
and each grant has now been divided into nearly as many 
portions as the original grantee has descendants. Moreover, in the 
larger holdings of this class, the bulk of the land is sublet, and 
& rent-free holder who does not cultivate his holding himeelf, 
was invariably treated by the Settlement Officers as a tonure- 
holder. They are especially numerous in the Manjhi thane owing 
to the extent to which the powerful families of that area, 1¢., 
the Chainpur and Manjhi families, used to make grants of rent- 
free land by way of service tenures and charitable or religious 
endowments. The number of retainers employed by both families 
was exceptionally large, and ther pay, according to the genera) 
custom of the country, consisted in the produce of rent-free lauds, 

Undertenants are a class of considerable importance in this ygaer. 
district. The number of holdings ot this hind is G0,J00, or 7 83 tenante. 
per cent of the total number of holdings in the oocupied area, 
while the area taken up by them is 31,814 acres, equivalent to 
2°58 per cent. of the occupied arca The averago size of the 
sub-holding thalf an acre: Wlnstrates the general fact that under- 
tenancies are, as a rule, due in this distriet to the interchange of 
lands between ryots for the growing of special crops, One ryot 
wishes to grow a little opmm and has no land suitable: he 
promptly leases, for a year, a few hathds from his neighbour, who 
has more opium land than he can conveniently cultivate himself, 
The under-tenant 15 occasionally the same person as the original 
(asal) ryot, holding his own Jand on a sub-lease from the men 
to whom he has mortgaged if The fortunate few who have 
suoceeded to a large holding handed down from their forefathers 
find it more profitable, as a rule, to sublet than to cultivate the 
whole area by hired labour 

An account of the rents payable by the different classes of abwabe, 
tenants has been given in Chapter VI, and monfion may be made 
here of various déwdbs or cesses which have heen found in Saran. 
Takrir (literally a writing fee) is tevied from ryote by the patwedré, 
at retes varying from one-quarter anne to one anne for each 
rapee of rent, es a remuneration for writing receipta and keeping 
accounts ; husdléna, randdnac, pharkdna and veg are alternative 
names for this ceea, Jiadarat consista of miscellancous charges 
levied at half an anna to one anna in the rupee for miscellaneous 
favours of an indefinite kind shown or supposed to be shown by 
the patwari to the ryot. Beshi is excess payment which the 
pent-collector appropriates. Kharcha or kharcha-dehs is » name fog 
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collection charges realised by the landlord from the ryots st the 
rate of one to two annas per rupee for meeting the collection 
expenses of the villages. Salami is payment made to the landlord 
or patrdri, when settlement is granted, for mutation of entries 
effected in the jamdband:. Dék-behri is a dak ceas levied at the 
rate of } to 4 anna per rupee of rent annually payable by the 
ryot. Bandh-lehrs is an embankment cess levied at the rate of 
} an anna to one anna por rupee of rent, Pulbandhi is an dbwdb 
rarely met with, which is realized from the ryots for the ostensible 
object of repairing bridges Kotwah is a small fee levied yearly 
from the ryots for the ostensible object of keeping up the rural 
police for the protection of the ryots’ property from theft. 
Batta or Batta Company isa very common abwad, generally levied 
at the rat» of half an anna to one anna per rupee of rent, 
to odmpensate for short weight in rupees introduced by the 
East India Company or in any hind of rupecs in currency. 
In some villages even darbatlas, te, battas upon battas, are 
charged, which means a further exaction on the amount of the 
tatla on the original rental for the holding Hhwn{s is an impost 
levied on cultivators, at 12 annas to Re. 1-4 per bigha, for culti- 
vating tobacco  Ahapta which is similar to the above is a 
cess generally levied on Koiris for allowing them to raise special 
crops. Jidudt-piyd or the worship of the ink-pot on the 17th 
Kartik is observed by all Kayasths, who are prohibited from 
using pen and ink on this day; this festival is also made an 
occasion for realizing one or two annas per rupee from any 
well-to-do ryots who will pay the fee, 


